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7 reasons why 
students learn 
faster on an 


1 
un ad erwoo d Right or left-hand car- No confusion on this elec- 
riage-return and tabu- tric keyboard. Underwood’s 
electric... lator controls. Optional uncluttered design gives 
controls give the hands beginners confidence. 


more freedom. 


Simplest reverse tab. 
Typing in columns is so 
much easier when you 
can stop the carriage 
easily on its return. 
Students master it 
swiftly—just the touch 
of a key. 


Less hand-travel. No 
other electric centers 
more contro! on the 
keyboard. Students 
build speed faster and 
find practice typing 
less tiring. 


This “Floating Keyboard”’* 
makes it easier to hold 
hands in correct typing 
position. It is sloped to 
ease strain on arms, back 
and shoulders. 


Cup-shaped keys cradle 

the fingertips and help 

prevent slipping. Students 

| like this extra measure of 
security 


"An 


“ELECTRIC TYPING 


is easy typing...” 
10 Complete lessons and 
practice material. Includes 


for from 3 to 10 40-minute a. Tike wearing 
lessons. ke magic gloves!” 


For teacher, easy to use. 
For student, excellent self- 


7 Golden-Touch." Only Underwood has it! Light. easy. 
super-fast...Golden-Touch shal pens 
_ strength: as no other touch can. 
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SWEET DREAMS OF OFFICE EFFICIENCY: 
(All three of the operators he hired today were trained on Burroughs machines!) 


Lots of dreams are fulfilled when a school trains its 
students on Burroughs machines! Graduates gain by 
more job opportunities. The school gains by acquiring 
a reputation for being progressive. And businessmen 
gain because they’re the ones who’ll employ these 
operators by the thousands (to keep up with the 
number of Burroughs machines they buy!). 


More reasons for putting Burroughs Machines in your 
classrooms: 


¢ Training on Burroughs machines gives students a 
basic knowledge that’s valuable right now—and still 
more so in view of the ever-increasing trend toward 
office automation, in which Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines figure so importantly. 


Burroughs machines are highly automatic and 
uncomplicated. Result: Student learning is fast, 
easy and thorough. 


Economy of machine maintenance is a big plus— 
especially when it’s so quickly convenient through- 
out the country. 


« A plus for teachers, too .. . in the form of Burroughs’ 
free, practical teaching aids and realistic instruction 
courses. 


Full details are yours for the asking. Just send in the 
coupon at the right. 
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—develops high degree Sensimatic accounting machine— 


Calculator. 

of skill and accuracy. with ¢ materials for posting. 
Courses for Bui hs popular adding and billi 
machines help develop student accuracy and speed. 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Burroughs 


"NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, BURROUGHS DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN z 

_ Please send me complete information on Burroughs equip t for teaching a 
purposes. JBE-102 e 
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Today There Are 


The Famous ABC Shorthand 


Irrefutable evidence of the value, the need and the 
success of SPEEDWRITING is the fact that today in 
all the United States there are only 35 areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING franchises are still open. Equally 
important —- today there are more than 440 territories in 
which SPEEDWRITING franchises have been granted. In 
each, the SPEEDWRITING franchise is held by one of 
the most progressive and respected schools in the area. 


Surely there is food for thought in these facts for 
YOU — if you are in one of the few areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING is not taught at the present. Sheer logic 
would indicate that it would be wise to discover what 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand can mean to you in profits, 
prestige, proven service to your community. If you don’t, 
somebody else may — and SOON. So write or wire today 
for details! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WIRE OR WRITE: 


The 


Dept. 7502-9, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


That Can Still Take Advantage 
of the Opportunity of 


¢ 


Only 


Here Is How 
SPEEDWRITING Will Benefit You: 


Ideal Enrollment-Getter in Todey's Economy 
National Advertising, SPEEDWRITING is continu- 
ously, strongly promoted in leading mass circulation 
magazines, reaching over 62 million homes each month. 
All inquiries from your territory are directed to 
your school. The entire $600,000.00 campaign ex- 
pense is borne by SPEEDWRITING. 
Acceptance. SPEEDWRITING has earned the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. 
Exclusive Franchise. No one else but the selected 
school can offer SPEEDWRITING in their cities. 
Competition is eliminated. 
Unrestricted Franchise. No quota, no advertising 
minimum, no price set on ownership. You pay only 
for the textbooks you order. 
Double s. You can teach twice the number of 
students with no addition to your facilities — in the 
same amount of tune as betore with conventional 
shorthand methods 

ity to all curricula. Proven superior in Com- 
plete Stenographic and Secretarial Courses. 


Here Is How SPEEDWRITING 
Will Benefit Your Students : 


More Students Finish — dropouts are reduced by 
two-thirds. 
Cuts Learning Time 75%. Puts students on the job 
4 to § months sooner. SPEEDWRITING is easier 
to teach, enables you to offer 6-week shorthand or 
8-week courses. 
i 43% of all SPEEDWRIT- 
ING students fone as a direct result of the rec- 
ommendation of another student or a graduate. 
Offers Top Employment Opportunities. Over 500,000 
successful graduates — many now with leading business 
organizations. 
Preference. SPEEDWRITING's greater ac- 
ge and reliability; it's read-back flexibility—has 
employer endorsement and wherever 
SPEEDWRITING stenographers and secretaries are 


employe 

Lifetime Privileges. Brush-up, transfer 

employment service’in over 400 schools throughout 
nation. 

eaching . Tapes, eto-the- 

new-type texts, simplified procedu 
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DUCATION for business careers at both the 
secondary and college levels provides a signifi- 
cant part of the total educational opportunities 
available to youth and young adults. Enrollments 
in business subjects in secondary schools during the 
past 40 years have grown at a much more rapid rate 
than has school population. Business administration 
programs in colleges and universities have multi- 
plied rapidly during the same period, Sincere efforts 
have been made by business education at both levels 
to improve the business education offerings and to 
step up the effectiveness of instruction. 

Weaknesses have been corrected and deficiencies 
have been removed in the programs of business 
education; in fact, a study of the changes and 
developments in education for business careers 
during the period of its rapid growth and increasing 
popularity may lead to the assumption that ap- 
parently “plugging the dike” by the correction of 
weaknesses and the removal of deficiencies is syn- 
onymous with progress—synonymous with con- 
structive development. The degree to which this 
observation may be true, of course, signifies a real 
and significant danger signal for the future of 
business education. Progress is stymied when one’s 
eyes are focused only upon the past and the present. 

Limiting efforts toward improvement and de- 
velopment by coping with current weaknesses and 
deficiencies is natural and, therefore, excusable in 
periods of tremendously rapid growth such as has 
been experienced in education for business careers 
in the past four decades. Business education in 
secondary schools was swept along toward greater 
enrollments on the wave of vocational education 
which is based on the philosophy that it is one. of 
the functions of education to prepare a person to 
earn by serving and working in an occupation. The 
secondary school seemed to be an appropriate agency 
for preparing youth for the clerical and distributive 
occupations. It was to be expected that efforts toward 
advancement were concentrated upon removing or 
correcting weaknesses in the preparation for the 
clerical and distributive occupations. Only recently 
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has serious thought been given to general economic 
and business education as an integral part of the 
general education of every person. 

Study programs for business administration in 
departments of business in colleges and in collegiate 
schools of business were. developed in response to 
the need during the period of growth and experi- 
ence of American business administrative and 
technical personnel in business enterprises. Experi- 
ence, although a good teacher, was too slow to 
supply business with competent personnel. Hence, 
the objective of these study programs was primarily 
to produce accountants, sales and advertising man- 
agers, financial experts, production managers, and 
personnel managers. More recently the objectives 
have broadened to include preparation for adminis- 
trative management and research operations. Simi- 
lar to business education in the secondary schools, 
the colleges have made their attempts at self- 
improvement and further development primarily 
by correcting weaknesses and removing deficiencies 
that have been observed in the past and present. 
But, again, “plugging holes in the dike” does not 
point out the route to optimum development for 
the taking of full advantage of the opportunities 
in the future. 

The past 20 years have been marked with great 
social, cultural, and economic changes and develop- 
ment. The years ahead promise to be characterized 
by even greater changes and more revolutionary 
developments. The problem confronting both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges is what opportunities 
for business careers will the social, cultural, and 
economic changes create. Specifically, what will be 
the needs of business in the future that will be 
satisfied only by human effort? The crucial problem 
of business education is not one, as the critics of 
education would have one believe, of repair alone 
but one of taking full advantage of the opportunities 
that will be created by the changes in social, cultural, 
and economic life that are appearing on the horizon. 

Although the opportunities and the needs in the 
future created by social and economic changes can- 
not be completély and unfailingly predicted, a 
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glimpse at some that are now observable may be 
indicative of the kinds of opportunities that future 
changes may create. For years it has generally been 
held that simple arithmetic is all the mathematics 
needed by a person preparing for office service. 
Now, it is known that at least a knowledge of algebra 
is desirable for office workers who work in business 
firms that use computers. 

Business communications have been reduced to 
written form in the past. With the strong proba- 
bility that at least a considerable portion of com- 
munication in the future will be not only trans- 
mitted but permanently filed in oral form, a revo- 
lutionary change will come about in the steno- 
graphic occupations, and also new abilities will be 
needed by businessmen who dictate. 

Education and business have been oriented to 
life and economic conditions in the western world. 
Now, with the eastern world being only a few hours 
distant and with the awakening of the East to its 
vast economic potential, American education and 
business will need rapidly to become oriented to 
both the western and the eastern worlds. 

For years speaking, reading, and writing ability 
in languages other than English were held to be 
unnecessary for students bound for business careers. 
It may well be that facility to use one or more lan- 
guages other than English will become a requisite 
- for many business assignments in the future. 

It has long been held that many business occu- 
pations being primarily routine in nature are well, 
if not best, served by persons of limited intellectual 
ability. Now, the routine occupations are giving 
way to mechanical devices to perform the same tasks. 
Hence, the opportunities for business service by 
those of limited intellectual attainment are being 
replaced by demands for persons of higher intelli- 
gence and of a wider range of abilities. The oppor- 
tunities are rapidly diminishing for persons of low 
level general ability who are equipped with only 
one skill. 

A characteristic of American business has been 
that the owners have been the managers. Now there 
is a decided shift toward ownership and manage- 
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ment being separated. What are the implications 


- of career management for education for business? 


People as voting citizens indirectly decide upon 
issues pertaining to government regulation of busi- 
ness, controlled vs. free economy, extension of con- 
sumer credit, and many other points of controversy. 
The management of personal business affairs is 
becoming increasingly complex. Do these observa- 
tions and many similar ones have implications for 
the general education of all secondary schools and 
college students? 

Upon the shoulders of students who are currently 
and who will during the next decade pursue busi- 
ness study programs will fall the responsibility for 
planning and operating American business during 
the next 40 years—this means to the year 2000. The 
responsibility for decisions pertaining to the rela- 
tion of government to business and to the indi- 
vidual, to competition and free enterprise, and to 
many similar problems falls squarely upon the 
shoulders of all youth and young adults who will 
be tomorrow’s voters. 

In reappraising business education with a view 
to the future, the primary concern is not what the 
critics have said and it is not the renovating of 
prevailing programs of business education, although 
these are important and should not be neglected. 
Rather the reappraisal of business education for 
future development, is concerned with 

A. What will business education have to be for 
secondary school youth who will live and work in 
the business world in the years ahead? 

B. What will education for business administra- 
tion at the higher education level have to be to 
prepare administrative business personnel to take 
full advantage of the opportunities that will be cre- 
ated by social, cultural, and economic changes in 
the years ahead? 

C. What kind of business and economic educa-' 
tion will every person have to receive as a part 
of his general education to enable him to manage 
his own business affairs effectively and to vote in- 
telligently on significant economic and_ business 
problems? 
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College 
Entrance Requirements 
Dominate The High 


observation opinion 


and obiter _ 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


which require the whole gamut of 
academic subjects, that is, four years of English, 
four years of social studies, four years of science, 
four years of foreign language, and four years of 
mathematics, or something close to this are rather 
few. Nevertheless, these schools are the ones which 
dominate college entrance preparation. 

In a rather poor community which I visited re- 
cently as part of a survey routine, I found that most 
of the students did not go to college, and only one 
person in the entire school in the last five years had 
found it possible to go to the Ivy League school in 
the area. Nevertheless, all planning by teachers and 
parents for those students who had even marginally 
academic competence was agonized and thought 
through only in terms of possible entrance into this 
preferred college. The fact that in recent years, 
three-tenths of one per cent of the students gradu- 
ating from the school, that is one student, had 
achieved entrance into the school did not make 
much difference. “Hope springs eternal’’ even 


‘though it is futile. 


It is desirable that we make it possible for ail 
students who have any college-going capacity at 
least to have the opportunity to go to college. Many 
who are given the opportunity are not immediately 
able to go to college, but a surprisingly large num- 
ber go to college at night and eventually secure 
degrees. This tendency is particularly true in the 
metropolitan areas which, as we know, are increas- 
ingly dominating the population of the United 
States. Except for the fact that other colleges in- 
creasingly tend to imitate and even ape the so- 
called Ivy League colleges, the entrance require- 
ments of the schools classified “Ivy a would 
be of little consequence. 

The small numbers of our students who have any 
possibility of entrance into the Ivy League schools 
can easily be taken care of in special classes. How- 
ever, when we consider the fact that anywhere from 
fifty and in some cases sixty and seventy percent of 
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our students have at least marginal collegiate com- 
petency, then the tendency of non-Ivy League 
schools to imitate Ivy League schools becomes im- 
portant. The secondary schools must recognize their 
requirements and must fit their program to them. 
| The unfortunate faci is that the typical colleges 
in the United States which include state colleges 
and state teachers colleges, and even community 
colleges and junior colleges, increasingly are getting 
on the “solids” band-wagon. They are requiring, 
in addition to four years of English, and two years 
of social study, all the academic units which the 
traffic can bear. If they can get away with three units 
of science good—and, if they can’t demand that, they 
will at least ask for two units. If they can’t demand 
three years of mathematics, they will require two. 
If they can possibly demand a foreign language. for 
college entrance, they do so. 

This academic snobbery, and that is all that it 
can be labeled, is completely unjustified and invalid. 
Thorndike’s monumental study of the transfer-of- 
training value of subjects early in the century in- 
dicated every subject properly taught has transfer- 
of-training value; that is, almost all subjects can 
be of equal value in giving students competency in 
thinking. On the other hand, no subject of itself 
has this value. Latin poorly taught has no disci- 
plinary value. Shorthand well taught has high disci- 
plinary value. In fact, Thorndike’s study showed, 
to the extent to which there was any measurable. 
difference, that bookkeeping—yes, bookkeeping— 
had the greatest amount of transfer-of-training value 
of any subject that was studied. 

The Eight-Year Study showed that the subject 
matter taken by a student is of no consequence in 
determining college success. Students who took all 
varieties of subjects in high school did just as well 
in college as those who took academic subjects in 
high school provided they had equal intelligence. 
In spite of these evidences, and there are many more 
of them that could he presented, the colleges are 
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deliberately avoiding these facts and demanding 
more and more formal academic subjects as pre- 
requisites to entrance. 

There is one additional explanation for the re- 
quirement of academic subjects in addition to snob- 
bish imitation of the Ivy League schools and in- 
sistence of being in fashion, and that is academic 
laziness. It is easy to check up on the number, kinds, 
and quantities of subjects that a student has had. It 
requires care and planning to determine a person's 
capacity for college work by checking the kinds of 
grades he had in terms of the general quality of the 
school, by evaluating the student’s personality, and 
by determining his general stamina..;These things 
are less easy to pin down, and therefore they are 
avoided, although they are far more effective as 
measures of college competency. 

It is the height of time that we in business edu- 
cation associate ourselves with those in other fields 
of non-academic education to stem this tide. If you 
agree with me, and I have written this to persuade 
you to do so, then talk to the people in other subject 
matter departments. Let’s see if we can get a good 
study organized which will be effective in making 
clear once more that subject matter per se is not 
the only basis and in fact the least important dictate 
in determining competence for college work. If the 


- present trend continues, there will be a wearing 


down of all the non-academic subjects in the sec- 
ondary schools, resulting, excepting for the least 
able, in a straight academic program. This will not 
take place in September of 1959 or even in Sep- 
tember of 1960, but every year as we go on there 
will be a gradual attrition of the work in business 
education and in othe: non-academic subjects in 
the secondary schools. If we want to have all busi- 
ness education shifted to the junior college and 
private business school, then all we have to do is 
sit back and let the trend take care ot itself. If 
we object to this, then we must fight the trend, 
vigorously, and fight it now. 
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WHAT 


... for teaching? 


... for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 
sons for this are sound. 

Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 

Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- 
ways marked Royal as a pioneer in typewriter 
advancements and design improvements. 


you 


To these, the mew Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on theshorter finger keys. 
For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
to teach, easier to learn, with a modern Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 
classroom or school office. 


standard Product of Royal McBee 
Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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R. DerMont Bell 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Most high school shorthand students 
can develop respectable writing 
speeds in much less time than they 
do. They can, that is, with proper 


instruction from the teacher. 


OO often the learning of short- 
hand becomes a test of endurance. 
In order to complete the full 
shorthand cycle, a student finds it 
necessary to register for shorthand 
courses over a two-year period. If, 
at the end of the first year, the stu- 
dent decides the time normally de- 
voted to shorthand during the second 
year could be more profitably used in 
another business course, he discovers 
that his shorthand skill is not yet good 
enough to meet the requirements of 
business, and if he does not want to 
waste the time devoted to the study of 
shorthand during the first year, he 
must follow the course of study 
through the entire two-year program. 
Thus, shorthand in a very real 
sense becomes a test of the student’s 
endurance. If he can not endure the 
second year, the benefits derived from 
the first year’s study are of little prac- 
tical value to him. From a vocational 
standpoint it must be all or nothing. 
No wonder many youngsters, looking 
past the first year of shorthand to- 
ward the second (which for all prac- 
tical purposes becomes mandatory in 
many two-year programs), decide 
that two years to acquire a skill in 
shorthand takes too big a bite out of 
the time available for high school 
electives. Rather than take short- 
hand for two years they enroll in 
courses which are less time consum- 
ing. Even many of those who do 
register for shorthand become dis- 
coufaged and bored before the two- 
year stretch is over and discontinue 
the course at one point or another. 
Many others become stifled with mo- 
notony and cease to progress. 


Teach Shorthand in One Year 


Now, all this is particularly discon- 
certing because much of it can be 
avoided altogether. It simply be- 
comes a matter of teaching essentially 
in one year what many teachers are 
now taking two years to teach. That 
such an idea is much more than wish- 
ful thinking is demonstrated by the 
fact that many shorthand teachers are 
achieving just such results. And if 
some teachers can prepare their stu- 
dents in one year to meet the short- 
hand requirements of business in gen- 
eral, those who are not meeting this 


standard owe it to their students to 
find out how it can be done. 

As it now stands there are probably 
not many two-year shorthand pro- 
grams which develop in students the 
ability to write shorthand more than 
120 wam. It is probably more nearly 
correct to conclude that the majority 
of students finishing a two-year 
course write at about 100 wam with 
a minority of the better students 
reaching speeds of 120 wam or 
higher. These speeds are quite ade- 
quate for the large majority of busi- 
ness requirements, but two years is 
too long a time to take to achieve 
them. 

Research has shown that a stenog- 
rapher who can take dictation at 100 
wam for three minutes will be able 
to take the dictation of 75 percent of 
the dictators she is likely to encounter 
in the business world.'’ The percent- 
age skyrockets to 95 percent for 
stenographers writing 120 wam. As- 
suming that for vocational purposes 
100 wam is a reasonable speed for 
most students to possess at the con- 
clusion of a course in shorthand, let 
us see how this can be accomplished 
in one year. 


Orientation 


First, there is the matter of orien- 
tation. _ Many students go into a 
shorthand class not expecting very 
much, and all too frequently are not 
disappointed. If hy some means stu- 
dents can be prepared for a class 
which moves rapidly and requires 
honest effort, they will start the 
course with the conviction that they 
are expected to make consistent and 
substantial contributions to their own 
progress, and the first round of the 
battle to build good shorthand speeds 
in relatively little time will be won. 

How this orientation should be ac- 
complished will be up to the teacher, 
but it certainly should be done. A 
reputation for good techniques, con- 
sistent work, and good results soon 
gets noised about, and if a classroom 
is characterized by such qualities, stu- 
dents coming into that classroom will 
come expecting to meet established 
standards. 


_ Douglas, Lloyd V. (ed.), The Business Educa- 
tion Program in the Expanding Secondary School, 
sociation an ati ssociation o on 
hool Prncipals, 1957, p. 77. ies 
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Exploratory instruction in short- 
hand is another way of introducing 
students to a study of this subject. 
If a class in general business or some 
other business course offers an op- 
portunity to expose the students to a 
few weeks of shorthand instruction, 
a standard of performance can be 
established before a student enrolls 
in an official shorthand course. Care 
should be taken, of course, not to 
frighten away potentially good stu- 
dents by an excessive amount of work 
or a class routine which is too formal 
or rigorous in this preliminary ses- 
sion, but on the other hand students 
should be made clearly aware that if 
they decide to enroll in shorthand 
they will be expected to produce. A 
few students will probably be dis- 
couraged at this point from taking 
shorthand, but this is probably best 
for both the students and the teacher. 
The students who do elect shorthand 
will enter the class knowing full well 
what they can expect and what is ex- 
pected of them. Proper orientation 
will go a long way towards getting 
students off on the right foot. 


Student Motivation 


The second factor to be considered 
is student motivation. Here is the 
key to the entire program. If a 
teacher is able to motivate his stu- 
dents properly, there will be little dif- 
ficulty in teaching them how to write 
100 wam by the end of the first year, 
with a significant number of them 
writing substantially faster. Moti- 
vation is strictly the teacher’s prob- 
lem, and fortunately there is more 
than one way to achieve it. One 
teacher’s technique may fail miser- 
ably when used by another teacher. 
And what achieves no success at all 
in the hands of one instructor, works 
wonders when utilized by someone 
else. There is no one formula for 
success—but there are some sugges- 
tions. 

Student-teacher rapport is a must. 
Oftentimes success for success’ sake 
alone is not enough to spur students 
to do their best. They frequently 
need someone to succeed for. The 
logical ‘‘someone” is the teacher. But 
unless the proper relationship exists 
between him and his students, the 
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teacher isn’t much help from the 
standpoint of student motivation. 

Another factor in motivation is va- 
riety of routine. Without sacrificing 
any of the basic objectives of a good 
period of shorthand instruction, the 
day’s proceedings can easily be spiced 
up a bit. Of course the same things 
need to be done, but there are differ- 
ent ways of doing them. The alert 
teacher will find out what those ways 
are. Limited use of gadgets and de- 
vices to introduce humor and relaxa- 
tion into the classroom will reap rich 
dividends of student interest and ap- 
preciation, essential ingredients of 
good motivation. Compliment freely, 
praise appropriately, and criticize 
constructively. All will encourage 
students to do their best, and their 
best will be required if they are to 
achieve the established objective. 

Hard Work 

A third important (many will in- 
sist the most important) aspect of 
building good speeds rapidly is hard 
work. Learning to do by doing is 
nowhere more true than in shorthand. 
From the beginning of the course the 
tempo of classroom activity should be 
gradually increased until it reaches 
the point where a challenge is pro- 
vided for every student. Youngsters 
may grumble a bit at first about the 
“taskmaster’s” expectations, but they 
will soon adjust to the pace and will 
come to give their best as a matter of 
course. In fact, it is quite likely that 
if properly conducted, a course of in- 
struction which provides for student 
activity every minute and demands 
best work as a rule rather than an ex- 
ception will soon become a source of 
pride to the majority of students. 
This kind of effort produces accomp- 
lishment, and accomplishment in turn 
produces satisfaction. Satisfaction 
becomes a source of motivation, and 
the entire cycle generated by solid 
and sustained student effort is a 
healthy one. 


Timetable 


Finally, what schedule should be 
followed in achieving the minimum 
goal of 100 wam by the end of the 
first year? Different teachers will 
follow different timetables, but if the 
shorthand system being taught is 


Gregg, the theory should be covered 
in approximately 8-9 weeks. This 
means there will be a doubling up on 
some of the lessons which present 
the theory. But why not? There is 
nothing sacred about one lesson per 
day, day after day after day. Some 
lessons present much less theory than 
others and so lend themselves to a 
doubling up procedure. Skillful re- 
views and homework assignments will 
serve to strengthen the students’ 
knowledge of the theory and make of: 
it an automatic tool in the writing - 
process. 

A, minimum writing speed of 60 
wam should be the goal for the 18- 
week mark, or the end of the first 
semester. Not all students will be 
writing at the same rate, of course, 
but a speed of 60 wam is a reasonable 
rate at this point and should be 
reached by the majority of the class. 
A few students may be writing even 
more rapidly. At the beginning of 
the second semester the emphasis on 
dictation increases and some home- 
work assignments, include provisions 
for various kinds of dictation. 

The second 18 weeks are given 
mainly to the development of build- 
ing writing speed, with frequent but 
brief sessions devoted to strengthen- 
ing theory learned earlier and the in- 
troduction of new theory variations. 
Systematic writing sessions at prog- 
ressively increased rates will bring 
the class as a whole to the 100 wam 
mark by the end of the second semes- 
ter. A few of the more able students 
will be reaching for the 120 wam 
level. There may be a few who fail 
to make the 100 wam speed, but there 
will always be such a minority, even 
in a two-year program. 

If the basic qualities of initial stu- 
dent orientation, adequate motivation, 
and substantial and purposeful stu- 
dent effort have been integrated into 
a well-balanced and dynamic course 
of study, the minimum objective of 
100 wam at the end of the first year 
of shorthand instruction will be 
achieved. The work habits developed 
in such a program will be almost as 
valuable as the skill acquired in writ- 
ing shorthand, and the students will 
thank you for saving them that extra 
year. 
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Mr. Fitch demonstrating a remedial technique to some students. 


TEAGH PERSONAL- 
USE TYPING 
ONE SEMESTER 


Stanley K. Fitch 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 


By offering typewriting for a period 
of one semester only . . . we would 
be a step closer toward reaching one 
of the objectives of business educa- 
tion which as yet has not been fully 
realized—that of having typewriting 
recognized as a general business sub- 
ject. 
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typewriting is de- 
-© fined as typewriting taken by stu- 
dents who plan to use this skill for 
other than vocational use. The high 
school student who uses typewriting 
as a supplementary writing technique 
fits this definition. One semester of 
typewriting can fulfill the needs of 
the average student who wishes to 
learn to type for personal use pro- 
vided his teacher applies the princi- 
ples of skill development and under- 
stands the psychology of adolescents. 


Recent Trends in Teaching Typewriting 


Emphasis on Technique. 

Good posture and proper writing 
habits must be emphasized constantly. 
The teacher must point out to stu- 
dents the various proper techniques, 
how they affect typewriting, and how 
they may be achieved. With this 
background, the students are more 
likely to practice diligently to remove 
their deficiency. 

Beginning typists form typing 
habits quickly. Hence constant vigi- 


lance and encouragement must be 
maintained to insure that desirable 
practices are employed. As a rule, 
students employing improper tech- 
niques will need a simple reminder 
to develop improved typewriting 
habits. 

In the operation of the typewriter, 
technique, speed, and accuracy should 
be stressed in that order. Usually this 
procedure is reversed. Low speed 
and inaccurate typing are often the 
result of faulty technique. Thus im- 
provement in speed or accuracy must 
be sought through application of cor- 
rect writing habits and posture. 


Demonstration the Rule 
Rather Than the Exception. 

An important phase of skill build- 
ing is accomplished by student imi- 
tation of the pattern of the expert. 
If a student is to follow this pattern, 
he must see how the expert types. 
Teacher demonstrations, typing ex- 
perts, and typing films can be used to 
demonstrate typing. 

Teacher demonstrations should be 
conducted almost every period. Pri- 
marily they should be presented be- 
fore small groups of students with 
similar difficulties. In this way the 
teacher can demonstrate specific skills 
needed by the group watching the 
demonstration. Since the group is 
small, every member of the group can 
see every intricate operation. 

Demonstrations by expert typists 
provide good motivation for the stu- 
dents. The “experts” need not be 
world champions. Even former stu- 
dents who are proficient typists may 
be invited to perform a demonstra- 
tion. In most instances they are only 
too happy to be of service to the 
school from which they graduated. 

Formerly typewriting films demon- 
strated sheer speed. Typewriting 
films are now being made which 
break down the teaching of basic 
units into a_ step-by-step process. 
Some of these films consist of several 
separate reels. The teacher can thus 
select one. or more reels to illustrate 
a point of typewriting technique. 


Emphasis on Mastery 
The teacher must teach new skills 


to the point of mastery. A definite 
procedure should be followed. The 
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teacher first explains the purpose of 
the skill. 
skill step by step, explaining every 
operation. The students and the 
teacher then perform the skill to- 
gether. Next the students practice 
the skill while the teacher walks about 
the classroom spotting difficulties. 
Once specific difficulties are spotted, 
they are isolated and the student is 
shown how to practice the trouble- 
some element. After the element has 
been mastered, the student practices 
the entire skill to the point of mastery. 
If the entire class is experiencing 
considerable difficulty, reteaching of 
the skill may be necessary. In such 
a case the teacher should approach 
the skill from a different point of 
view. It might be that the teacher’s 
explanation of the operation was in- 
adequate in the first instance. 


Intensive Drills 


Contrary to popular opinion, stu- 
dents do not mind drilling intensive- 
ly on a specific assignment provided 
certain psychological principles are 
recognized. The student should 
know the purpose of the drill and 
how it should be performed. The 
student must also be shown and con- 
vinced that he needs to practice in 
order to make progress. A chart or 
graph showing daily improvements 
will often help in accomplishing this 
purpose. 

In practice of any type, students 
should primarily try to improve their 
own previous performance. Compet- 
ing against other students with the 
highest scores in the class is often 
unrealistic and discouraging, particu- 
larly to students with low scores. 


Grading 


The traditional practice of the 
teacher seated at his desk grading pa- 
pers while students are practicing on 
a given page and then tested on it by 
means of a five-minute writing at the 
end of the class hour, is ineffective 
teaching. The teacher should spend 
most of his time with the students— 
observing, explaining, demonstrating, 
and encouraging. 

Thus effective teaching of type- 
writing demands less grading and 
more teaching. Grading should be 
done mostly for administrative pur- 
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Next he demonstrates the - 


poses such as to determine the stu- 
dent’s achievement. 

The Typing Teacher as a Technician 

and a Psychologist 

An attempt to implement current 
trends in the teaching of typewriting 
has certain implications for the quali- 
fications of the typewriting teacher. 
He must first be a master at the type- 
writer. In addition, the typewriting 
teacher must be a student of human 
behavior. 


.. . as a Technician 


If the teacher is to demonstrate 
the pattern of the “expert” he must 
be a good typist. He must also be 
able to type on different levels with 
different objectives in mind such as 
speed, accuracy, smoothness, and 
rhythm, 

The typewriting teacher must also 
know the proper techniques needed 
for effective typewriting. He must 
be able to discover improper tech- 
niques or signs of the use of faulty 
techniques when he is observing the 
class at work or when he has the stu- 
dents’ work before him. Further, the 
typewriting teacher must also know 
in what specific ways these defects 
may be overcome. 

The typewriting teacher must also 
possess technical knowledge concern- 
ing the typewriter. Students are al- 
ways asking such questions as, “How 
long is a typewriter ribbon?,” and 
“How many parts does a typewriter 
have?” While this information is 
not vital to successful typewriting, it 
does serve as a motivation for the 
students. 


... as a Psychologist 


A knowledge of psychological prin- 
ciples will assist the typewriting 
teacher in conducting a more effec- 
tive class. Two of these principles, 
the varying needs of students within 
a typewriting class and the need for 
student motivation, are discussed 
here. 

A typical beginning typewriting 
class will contain both vocational and 
personal-use students. The latter 
group may be further divided into 
college-bound and non-college-bound 
students. If the needs of such di- 
verse subgroups are to be met, the 


class should first be grouped accord- 
ing to the vocational plans of the stu- 
dents. 

In such a class as described above, 
the alert typewriting teacher will re- 
alize that there are some experiences 
which must be shared by the whole 
class. One such experience would be 
the mastery of the keyboard. On the 
other hand, in many cases the con- 
tent and emphasis will vary from sub- 
group to subgroup. The vocational 
students will need a good deal of 
emphasis on typewriting legal docu- 
ments and somewhat less emphasis on 
term papers. The personal-use stu- 
dents on the other hand will need 
considerable emphasis on term pa- 


.pers and little if any emphasis on 


legal documents. Again college- 
bound students would need more em- 
phasis on term papers than non-col- 
lege-bound students. Needless to 
say further differentiation of need 
within each subgroup may be justi- 
fied from time to time. 

The typewriting teacher must never 
forget that he is dealing with human 
beings, each one of whom is differ- 
ent, each with a different potential. 
The typewriting teacher must under- 
stand that each student needs to be 
motivated and above all needs a pat 
on the back when he is trying to do a 
good job. Even students who turn 
out marginal work need to be un- 
derstood and encouraged. 


Summary 


If the foregoing suggestions are 
followed, the average student will 
have relatively little difficulty in 
reaching 35 or more words a minute 
with reasonable accuracy by the end 
of the first semester. At the same 
time he will have learned enough 
about typewriting school papers, as- 
signments, and other forms of pro- 
duction typewriting to suffice for non- 
vocational purposes. 

By offering typewriting for a pe- 
riod of one semester only, many 
more students would be able to take 
typewriting for personal use. Thus 
we would be a step closer toward 
reaching one of the objectives of busi- 
ness education which as yet has not 
been fully realized—that of having 
typewriting recognized as a general 
education subject. 
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YOUR BOOKKEEPING CLASS 


YOUR QUESTIONS SET THE PATTERN FOR 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The quality of your questions is to 
a large extent an index of your 
teaching ability. 


N the hands of a skillful teacher, the 
question can serve many purposes: 
it can assist in class management, at- 
tract the student to the work, hold his 
attention, challenge the bright, en- 
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courage the slow, and keep the poten- 
tial miscreant in-line. It is because 
of these inherent values of question- 
ing that we might well set up the 
adage, “By their questions, ye shall 
know them.” 


Motivation 


With a proper motivating problem 
that winds up with a question, the 
lesson is launched effectively. For 
example, when teaching the bank 
reconciliation statement, instruction 
can begin by opening an envelope con- 
taining a bank statement together 
with canceled checks on the first of 
the month and asking one of the stu- 
dents, “How large a check can I write 
this moment?” Immediately upon 
getting the answer, you open your 
check book, and are about to turn it 
over to one of the students for the 
purpose of having him write the 
check for your signature, when you 
glance at the check book and pause 
long enough to comment, “That’s 
strange!” 

“What’s strange?” several students 
will invariably ask. You can then re- 
ply, “Look at the balance in my 
check book.” Select a student to do 
the inspecting and to announce the 
checkbook balance. Then ask, “How 
much did the bank report as my bal- 
ance?” A number of students will 
see at once that there is a discrepancy. 
You can make certain that everyone 
recognizes the dilemma by asking, 
“What seems to be our problem?” 
And when one or two of the students 
give their version of the paradoxical 
situation faced by the class, you can 
pose the question, “Then who is right 
—the bank or I?” A vibrant discus- 
sion will ensue. After the problem 
faced by the class has been resolved, 
you can ask the question again to 
keep the instruction above the pedes- 
trian level, “Then who was right— 
the bank or I?”—this time the ques- 
tion should evoke effective swmmari- 
zation. 


Developmental Questions 


Without doubt, certain questions 
become part of everyone’s stock-in- 
trade. The following questions deal- 
ing with various topics that were 
taken at random from the course of 


study are recommended : 

1. In developing the purpose of a 
business document as the basis for its 
form, the question, ‘‘What other in- 
formation are we likely to want ?” will 
direct student thought toward further 
items that should appear on the given 
form. 


2. In tracing the effect of a trans- 
action on the fundamental equation, 
ask, “What is happening to our as- 
sets, liabilities, and capital?” If the 
answers are too mechanical or halting, 
you might ask, “Are our assets worth 
more now or are they worth less?” 
“Are our liabilities greater or smaller 
than before?” “Are we now richer 
or poorer?” 

3. After having developed the need 
for controlling accounts, you should 
be able to get a fair summary from 
your students by asking them, “Why 
go to the trouble of keeping three 
ledgers instead of just one?” 

4, In developing the need for a spe- 
cial column in one of the cash jour- 
nals (as, for example, Salaries, 
Freight In, General Expense, or Cash 
Sales), you can invariably lead up to 
the question, “And suppose this oc- 
curs frequently, what would you 
do?” 

5. In the very early stage of book- 
keeping study, after teaching that 
cash is not synonymous with capital, 
furnish the class with a tabular pre- 
sentation in which several people are 
listed together with itemization of the 
assets owned by each, and ask the 
students to apply their new learning 
to the questions, “Which of the fol- 
lowing is the wealthiest?” “Which is 
the poorest ?” 

6. After a new version of the cash 
payments journal has been taught, ask 
by way of introducing the summary 
of the lesson, “How does the new 
cash payments journal compare with 
the one used by us up to this point?” 

7. You can evoke thought on the 
student’s part in connection with the 
recall part of the lesson by setting up 
an entry on the board and asking for 
the transaction that gave rise to the 
entry. 

8. When a student enters an incor- 
rect sum on his financial statement, 
get him to revert to basic concepts by 
asking, “What question does the bal- 
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ance sheet answer!” “What question 
does the profit-and-loss statement 
answer?” 

To practice the art of questioning 
effectively, give thought to your ques- 
tions well in advance of the lesson, 
preferably reducing them to writing. 
You should certainly do so with the 
key questions rather than to rely on 
the inspiration of the moment. No 
lesson has been truly prepared unless 
you know specifically the basic ques- 
tions that you are going to include 
in the lesson. Only by the application 
of thought before entering the class- 
room will you come up with thought- 
provoking questions. 


Mechanical Phases Too 


Even the mechanical phases of the 
work can be made significant by 
means of the proper type of question- 
ing. To be specific: The profit-and- 
loss statement has a three-line cap- 
tion, devoted to: (1) the proprietor’s 
name, (2) the title, “Profit and Loss 
Statement,” and (3) the expression, 
“From to 
Some teachers use the inept ques- 
tions, “What goes on the first line?” 
“On the second line?” “On the third 
line?” Such questions are most ob- 
jectionable, since they emphasize an 
appeal to the mechanical aspects of 
the work. Far better are questions 
that aim at understanding, such as the 
following that guide the filling in of 
the captions, ‘‘For whom are we pre- 
paring this report?” “What report 
are we preparing for him?” “How 
long did it take him to earn this 
profit?” (Incidentally, this last ques- 
tion’ can be used to clarify for the 
students why one date alone is insuffi- 
cient for the caption of the profit- 
and-loss statement. ) 

Similarly with the heading up of a 
sales journal. Instead of asking, 
“What heading do you give to the 
first column?” “the next column?” 
“the following column?” try the fol- 
lowing questions, which will produce 
the same response, but will also give 
meaning to the columnarization, 
“What information are we likely to 
need ?” “What other information will 
we want?” “What else?” “Anything 
else?” All of these questions would be 
asked as the students move from col- 
umn to column. If a specific answer 
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is not forthcoming, you might inter- 
pose questions such as the following, 
“How will we know when the in- 
voice is due?” (Or, “How will we 
know what is the last day for taking 
a discount on the invoice?”), “How 
will we know whether the item was 
posted ?” 

After the four-column cash _re- 
ceipts journal has been taught, and 
until the students acquire facility in 
labeling the column headings, the fol- 
lowing questions can guide the class 
in heading up the journal : 

e@ “What is the name of this journal?” 


@ “Therefore, is the cash account to be 
debited or credited ?” 


@ “When we receive money promptly, 
and we allow a cash discount, will the dis- 
count be on goods that we bought or on 
goods that we sold?” : 


@ “From whom will we be receiving the 
money—customers or creditors?” 


e@ “And how will we be entering the de- 
creases in our accounts receivable?” 


@ “In what other ledger are we likely to 
find accounts that are to be credited?” 

You will note that the first question 
leads to the heading of the journal 
and the other four questions lead to 
the captions for the four money 
columns. Regardless of the sequence 
of the columns, questions such as 
these help your students approach the 
problem of heading the columns in a 
psychological manner. Relate the 
cash column at the very outset to the 
purpose of the journal, and your stu- 
dents will know at once whether the 
cash column assembles debits or cred- 
its. Have your students use the 
thought that “we received money and 
therefore debit the cash account” as 
the frame of reference for reasoning 
out the captions for the remaining 
money columns. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back ot the/A 


The value of writing captions 
through reasoning rather than from 
memory becomes apparent when your 
students are at work on a seven- or 
eight-column cash payments journal. 
Reasoning is far more effective than 


memorizing. The memorized 
quence of a cash receipts journal 
might through carelessness, nervous- 
ness, or forgetfulness on the part of 
a student be placed in the cash pay- 
ments journal. The reasoned-out 
designation of column headings will 
never produce errors of this kind. 


Other Uses 


Questions can also serve as the ve- 
hicle for subtle personality guidance 
on your part. You can use a chal- 
lenging question to divest the bright 
student of any sign of cockiness or 
of boredom, a simple question to give 
assurance to the slow learner who is 
beginning to become discouraged. 

By scattering your questions 
throughout all sections of the class 
room, calling on both volunteers and 
non-volunteers, boys as well as girls, 
upper-termers as well as lower-term- 
ers, bright, slow, and average—and 
none in any set order—you will keep 
all of your students active. By call- 
ing on a student as he or she turns to 
talk to a neighbor, you will prevent 
unnecessary conversation and drive 
home the need for attentiveness by 
all. 

Proper questioning technique is at 
the very heart of teaching and is basic 
to every phase of the lesson. Conse- 
quently, it is most desirable to direct 
special effort toward improving the 
quality and level of questions. As 
progress in questioning is manifested, 
increased joy in teaching is achieved. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How many business teachers are involved 


in supervision of school activity funds? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine for an answer to this question. 
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some interesting in- 
novations and improvements have 
been noticed in the field of office ma- 
chines, and it is the intention here to 
review these changes in the models 
currently on the market. Because of 
the significant role that office ma- 
chines play in business, this type of 
information should be particularly 
valuable to business educators. 

No doubt business teachers are 
aware of some of the items that will 
be mentioned, but a reminder should 
not be out of order. No one can deny 
that office machines present a chal- 
lenging area of instruction to all 
teachers, for the use of this equipment 
is continually increasing in business 
offices. Consequently business teach- 
ers are increasingly being called upon 
to give information to their admin- 
istrators about office machines and 
their possible purchase. 

The use of office equipment of a 
non-electronic automatic type will be 
continued for some years to come. 
Although much is being written and 
said about automation, it is not a seri- 
ous threat to operators of today’s 
office machines. Various types of 
currently used office machines may 
possibly be replaced in the larger 
offices; but the training of office 
workers in the basic operations of 
many simpler kinds of office equip- 
ment will always be necessary. The 
term “automation” should not cause 
the business educator to think of dis- 
continuing all instruction on ma- 
chines. 


Duplicating Machines 


A number of the new pieces of 
duplicating equipment that are on the 
market today emphasize an improved 
paper feeding device. Heretofore 
the paper feed device (particularly 
for the liquid-process duplicators ) 
consisted of a pusher arm for feed- 
ing the paper into the impression 
rollers. Currently this style of feed- 
ing device has been altered to use a 
puller-type roller. That is, the paper 
is pulled into the impression rollers. 
New model duplicators also stress a 
much better quality of registration 
than has been formerly noticed. One 
company claims perfect registration 
on its liquid process machine for each 
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copy and it seems to be a reasonably 
acceptable statement on the basis of 
observation and operation of the 
equipment. The price line of the 
liquid-process duplicators is at the 
present time somewhat reduced ; this, 
in an age of inflation, is certainly no- 
ticeable. 

In ink process duplication (mime- 
ographing), new types of ink have 
been developed that do away with the 
mess and dirty work usually associ- 
ated with this method. A paste ink 
which comes in a tube and lasts longer 
than liquid ink seems ideal. Instead 
of the customary perforated drum 
and liquid ink, two cylinders and an 
oscillating ink roller are used. This 
eliminates clogged drums, ink pads, 
and inking with a brush. Since paste 
ink can’t leak, drip, or cake, there is 
no need for cleaning up and no dan- 
ger of ink-stained clothes or hands. 
New and improved stencils are be- 
ing marketed. One is a rubber-type 
stencil that can accommodate pictures 
which are electronically impressed on 
the stencil. Such an_ innovation 
should encourage the production of 
school publications because of the re- 
duced expense, when compared to the 
cost of printing. 

An improvement in offset duplica- 
tion is offered by one manufacturer. 
The machine features correct balance 
between ink and fountain solution 
which can be easily maintained even 
by inexperienced operators. In the 
past, copy quality depended largely 
on the operator’s skill. 

Savings in time and money can be 
realized in typing copy for such pub- 
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lications as house organs, school pa- 
pers done by offset, manuals, and re- 
ports, where justified copy is re- 
quired. Costly retyping is eliminated 
by using paper which stretches, line 
by line, to obtain a flush righthand 
margin. A scientifically treated sheet 
of paper is used which has a flexible 
base laminated lightly to a pressure- 
sensitive backing sheet. Evenly 
spaced horizontal cuts are already in 
the top layer of paper and are spaced 
to fit line spacing on standard type- 
writers. When the entire copy is 
typed, it is removed from the ma- 
chine and lines short of the pre-de- 
termined length are lifted from the 
backing sheet, stretched to length, 
and burnished back in place. 


Machine Dictation 


Several major improvements have 
been noticed recently in various 
models of dictating machines. The 
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appearance of new tape machines by 
several manufacturers of office equip- 
ment is particularly noteworthy. Sev- 
eral years ago tape recording ma- 
chines were adapted to dictating and 
transcribing equipment; various at- 
tachments to the recorders allowed 
for dictation and transcription. How- 
ever these were not very satisfactory, 
because the tapes frequently broke 
and indexing systems were neither 
adequate nor accurate. One company 
has solved the tape-breaking problem 
by attaching a piece of flexible plastic 
at each end of the tape. Another has 
adapted the tape to a continuous belt. 
The tape belt produces a hightly suc- 
cessful recording and is easily erased 
_by the use of a magnetic bar. The 
lack of a convenient, quick means to 
erase plastic belts and discs has been 
a complaint about some types of dic- 
tating machines. 

The size of voice transcribing 
equipment seems to be getting smaller 
all the time. The added convenience, 
because of the small space occupied 
by the newer models, and the high 
degree of portability achieved because 
of smaller size and weight, add up 
to increased efficiency in their use. 

At the present time, more than one 
manufacturer provides packets of 
records and instructional manuals for 
the teacher to use. These are either 
free of charge or may be purchased 
at a nominal cost. 


One of the newer disc recorders 
on the market features a new index- 
ing system using a roll of index slips 
which pull through and tear off as 
needed. 

Using a magnetic tape as the re- 
cording medium, one machine weighs 
less than 10 pounds. Each tape lasts 
30 minutes and can be erased and 
used again and again. The unit is 
somewhat portable and can be used 
for both dictation and transcription. 

For people “on the move” a port- 
able recorder is available which is 
the size of a small movie camera, 
weighs less than 3 pounds, and is 
battery powered. The tape provides 
an hour’s recording which can be 
mailed back to the office for tran- 
scription. It is ideally suited to in- 
ventory taking, library research, in- 

-vestigative, or interview work where 
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portability and battery power count 
highest. 

Another portable (4% pound) re- 
corder has re-usable belts. It can be 
used on car, office, or home current 
or in a plane, train, or outside with 
batteries. 

A continuous recording system is 
available for conferences and group 
meetings. Two machines are used; 
when the end of the first belt is 
reached, the machine automatically 
stops and the second unit starts. A 


new belt must be placed in the first, 


unit while the second unit is record- 
ing. 


Copying Machines 


One of the most interesting repro- 
ducing devices being manufactured 
today is that known as the copying 
machine. These machines can effi- 
ciently reproduce such things as type- 
written material, handwriting, pages 
from bool-s, graphs, and charts, that 
are easily read and economical to du- 
plicate in a less tedious manner than 
other duplicating procedures provide. 
Some of these machines provide one 
copy within two or three seconds. 
The copying machine, however, is not 
a substitute for the liquid or ink dupli- 
cators which provide many copies of 
the same thing within a short time. 

Until recently, the copying ma- 
chines, commonly thought of as the 
photostatic variety, involved a messy 
and lengthy process of liquids and 
solutions. Today this has been elim- 
inated and copy can be placed in the 
machine, a switch turned on, and a 
replica produced within seconds. The 
cost of the equipment is comparative- 
ly low and individual copies vary 
from 2 to 6 cents. Certain manufac- 
turers have copy sheets available in 
a variety of colors. One of the out- 
standing features of the copying ma- 
chines is the ease with which it may 
be operated—it can be learned in 
about five minutes. The machines 
are marketed in a variety of styles and 
sizes which allow for reproduction of 
many office papers. The ease with 
which the operation of the machines 
may be learned would seem to pre- 
clude it from classroom instruction 
but it makes it ideal for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 


Adding-Listing and Calculating Machines 


One company has produced a new, 
less-than-8-pound, electric machine 
for ten-key operation. Because of its 
small size, it is highly portable; be- 
cause of its low cost, it would seem 
to be particularly adaptable. for the 
classroom. It adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, totals and sub-totals as readily 
as do ten-key machines costing sev- 
eral hundred dollars more. 

Several ten-key manufacturers 
have improved the position of the 
keys on the keyboard to the extent 
that the zero key is easier to operate. 
On one model, the zero key is as wide 
as the three keys immediately above it. 
On another, the zero is positioned 
vertically at the left of the bottom 
row of keys. One other model has 
a zero key which extends about an 
inch to the left of the regular keys. 
All of these innovations aim at plac- 
ing the zero in a more natural posi- 
tion for the thumb to reach than is 
the case on a great many present-day 
machines where the thumb has to 
bend under the fingers to operate the 
zero bar. 

One ten-key manufacturer has a 
four-digit item counter attached for 
use wherever the number of items 
added must be counted and recorded. 
Thus, if 12 items are totaled, the ma- 
chine will print the number 12 to the 
left of the total. 

A “Recall” key on one ten-key 
adding machine restores without re- 
indexing the amount printed in the 
last previous operation. This same 
model has a “Memory” key which 
holds any printed item locked in the 
machine until the Recall key is de- 
pressed to print the item. 

A dual register printing calculator 
has just been perfected which pro- 
vides automatic accumulation, auto- 
matic constant and a memory where 
intermediate figures are automatically 
stored until needed. It can multiply 
a first number by a second number 
by a third number, ad infinitum, with- 
out re-entry of intermediate products. 
It automatically accumulates products, 
quotients, totals, to get a grand total. 

Another printing calculator adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, or divides 
through one simple control. When 
the lever is centered, the machine 
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adds or subtracts; when it is up, the 
calculator multiplies; when it is 
down, the machine divides— and in 
each case prints only the essential fig- 
ures automatically on the tape. All en- 
tries are made on the keyboard. 

A number of manufacturers of 
ten-key and full-keyboard adding ma- 
chines and of rotary calculators have 
units which may be teamed with a 
combination tape punching and pro- 
graming unit for subsequent data 
processing. Information entered 
through the keyboard automatically 
creates a perforated common lan- 
guage tape that can go directly to 
tape-to-card converter or other read- 
out machines. At the same time a 
standard adding machine tape is 
printed. The separate punch unit is 
detachable and can be remotely lo- 
cated and controlled ; this isolates op- 
erating noise and simplifies the serv- 
icing of the tape punch. 

One rotary calculator has an auto- 
matic decimal setter which controls 
the keyboard and all dials at the touch 
of a single key. At the same time it 
positions the carriage for starting 
any type of calculation. 


Summary 


Space does not permit further men- 
tion of everything new in the field of 
office machines. The manufacturers 
are constantly striving to improve 
their product and to make a machine 
that is more serviceable. The porta- 
bility of a piece of equipment has be- 
come a highly desirable factor to 
business, for it has become necessary 
that equipment be utilized most of 
the time and not confined to one desk 
or area in an office. 

The availability of an unlimited 
variety of office machines marketed 
in a wide range of prices and models, 
makes their adaptability to classroom 
use more pertinent than ever before. 
Few schools can afford to be without 
some type of office machines instruc- 
tion if they intend to maintain an up- 
to-date business education depart- 
ment. 

The instructor of office machines 
needs to be ever aware of the im- 
provements and modifications in or- 
der to communicate effectively to his 
students and to his administrators. 
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typewriter 
mystery 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the an- 
nual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design on the 
typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 7 single spaces from 
the top, set side margins for a 62-space line and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: 
"5%" means strike "%" five times; "2sp" means strike space bar two times; etc. 


Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 


1—30sp, 2% 
2—20sp, 5%, 5sp, 2%, 5sp, 5% 
3—21sp, 5%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 5% 
4—22sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4% 
5—22sp, 4%, , 6%, 2sp, 4% 
6—2Isp, 5%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 5% 
7—20sp, 5%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 5% 
8—20sp, 4%, Isp, 12%, Isp, 4% 
9—20sp, 3%, Isp, 14%, Isp, 3% 
10—20sp, 2%, Isp, 16%, Isp, 2% 
11—22sp, 18% 


17—28sp, 6% 

18—lésp, 2%, 12sp, 2U, 12sp, 2% 

19—é6sp, 5%, 5sp, 2%, Ssp, 5%, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 5°%, 5sp, 2%, Ssp, 5% 

20—7sp, 5%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 5%, 3sp, 2U, 3sp, 5%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 5% 

21—8sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4% 

22—8sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 4%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4% 

23—8sp, 4%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 4%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 4%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 4% 

24—8sp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, 2sp, 3%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, 2sp, 3% 

25—8sp, 2%, 2sp, 10%, 2sp, 2%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 2%, 2sp, 10%, 2sp, 2% 

26—8sp, 1%, 2sp, 12%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 12%, 2sp, 1% 

27—5U, 5sp, 14%, 6sp, 2U, 6sp, 14%, 5sp, 5U 

28—Isp, 5U, 3sp, 16%, 5sp, 2U, 5sp, 16%, 3sp, 5U 

29—2sp, 4U, 2sp, 18%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 18%, 2sp, 4U 

30—46U, 2sp, 18%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 18%, 2sp, 6U 

31—6U, 2sp, 18%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 18%, 2sp, 6U 

32—6U, 2sp, 18%, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 18%, 2sp, 6U 

33—46U, 4sp, 14%, ésp, 2U, ésp, 14%, 4sp, 6U 

34—8U, bsp, 6%, 10sp, 2U, 10sp, 6%, 6sp, 8U 

35—2sp, 8U, é6sp, 2U, 4sp, 4U, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 4U, 4sp, 2U, ésp, 8U 

36—10sp, 2U, 6sp, 2U, 3sp, 5U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 5U, 3sp, 2U, é6sp, 2U 

37—4sp, 2U, 2sp, 4U, ésp, 2U, 4sp, 14U, 4sp, 2U, ésp, 4U, 2sp, 2U 

38—4sp, 2U, 2sp, 6U, 4sp, 2U, ésp, 10U, ésp, 2U, 4sp, 6U, 2sp, 2U 

39—4sp, 2U, 2sp, 8U, 3sp, 2U, Isp, 2U, Isp, 2U, 3sp, BU, 2sp, 2U 

40—4sp, 2U, 2sp, 10U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 4sp, 2U, 4sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 10U, 2sp, 2U 
41—4sp, 4U, 2sp, 8U, 2sp, 2U, 4sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 4sp, 2U, 2sp, 8U, 2sp, 4U 
42—4sp, 4U,2sp, 10U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 10U, 2sp, 4U 
43—4sp, 4U, 2sp, 10U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 10U, 2sp, 4U 
44—4sp, 4U, 5sp, 7U, 2sp, 2U, 4sp, 1U, Isp, 2U, Isp, 1U, 4sp, 2U, 2sp, 7U, Ssp, 4U 
45—4sp, 5U, 4sp, 9U, 2sp, 2U, 3sp, 4U, 3sp, 2U, 2sp, 9U, 4sp, 5U 

46—5sp, 5U, 3sp, 9U, 2sp, 4U, 2sp, 2U, 2sp, 4U, 2sp, 9U, 3sp, 5U 

47—6sp, 6U, Isp, 10U, 3sp, 10U, 3sp, 10U, Isp, 6U 

48—10sp, 5U, 2sp, 7U, 3sp, 8U, 3sp, 7U, 2sp, 5U 

49—12sp, 5U, 13sp, 2U, 13sp, 5U 

50—14sp, 7U, 7sp, 6U, 7sp, 7U 

51—16sp, 7U, 3sp, 4U, 2sp, 4U, 3sp, 7U 

52—19sp, 24U 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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Excitingly new on the outside, with its smart low profile 
and sculptured look—the new IBM Electric typewriter is 
equally new inside, with 28 important engineering ad- 
vances. Teachers will be delighted with its styling and 
efficiency, and with the way it helps students learn faster 
—with fewer errors. Administrators will be impressed with 
its durable, dependable, easy to maintain performance. 
In all the world, this is the finest teaching typewriter! 
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DECISION-MAKING 


Harold H. Punke 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Auburn, Alabama 


The making of intelligent decisions is the most difficult task 


faced by the mature citizen in a complex democratic society. 


DOLESCENTS often ask coun- 

selors and teachers for help on 
non-academic problems. Like most 
other immature persons, adolescents 
usually seek definite answers and 
prescriptions. They ask: should I 
go to this college, or to that one; 
should I take this job, or look for 
another one; should I join this social 
group, or that one? An inquiring 
child raises innumerable questions, 
many of which can be answered with 
a few facts. But among his ques- 
tions are some to which he should 
figure out his own answers. To get 
him to do this takes more adult time 
and ingenuity than to supply direct 
answers. Hence, giving direct an- 
swers becomes the usual practice— 
often extending through many school 
years, and shaping the habits of 
youth. 


Learning Guides versus 
Absolute Answers 


Facts, in contrast with problems, 
are emphasized more in some cultures 
than in the United States. The dif- 
ference may be reflected in family 
life as well as in school practice. If 
a protective or restrictive atmosphere 
is emphasized through adolescence, 
as it is for girls in most Latin cul- 
tures, one should not expect much 
development of capacity for inde- 
pendent action. A girl in such a 
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culture is likely to ask a religious 
worker if she should marry a par- 
ticular man. She does not want to 
assume decision-making responsibility 
—but to leave an escape by which to 
blame someone else if things turn out 
badly. Such girls have had little home 
or school background for developing 
capacity to make decisions of the kind 
involved. 

In a democratic society, the school 
counselor should for several reasons 
try to avoid “yes” or “no” answers. 
There are several reasons why this 
is true. (1) The danger of uncer- 
tainty or error is considerable. Com- 
plex problems have many ramifica- 
tions, with several factors which it 
is difficult to evaluate precisely. 
Hence any absolute appraisal may 
turn out to be wrong. A mistake, in 
a field in which a counselor posed as 
having coniplete understanding and 
certainty, undermines confidence in 
the counselor as a source of help. 
While a democratic society is more 
tolerant than an autocratic society 
concerning errors made by leaders, 
societies of the two types are more 
nearly in agreement on the conse- 
quences of absolute answers that 
turn out to be wrong than on many 
other points. 

(2) Absolute answers give a dis- 
torted idea of the school’s function. 
In a democratic society the school is 
not supposed to dispense conclusions 


but to stimulate thought. In Amer- 
ica much authoritarianism lingers in 
military, religious, governmental, 
famly, and other institutions—where 
conclusions are dispensed. Some 
authoritarianism also lingers in 
school programs. What the citizen 
in a democracy needs is development 
in the opposite direction—recognition 
of individual differences, individual 
potential, and individual responsi- 
bility. 

(3) Absolute and authoritarian 
answers to complex questions deny 
learning opportunity. If school 
counselors are to help youth learn to 
make responsible decisions in com- 
plex situations, the school should 
stimulate and supervise practice in 
making decisions—not deny oppor- 
tunity for practice by supplying 
answers. Intelligent decision-mak- 
ing involves assembling and evaluat- 
ing data, and youth should learn that 
“solutions” to difficult problems are 
always tentative—subject to revision 
upon further inquiry. Participation 
on a cooperative basis in solving dif- 
ficult problems is important in the 
democratic process, and _ school 
counseling should provide opportuni- 
ties to develop such participation 
through practice in situations which 
are realistic to youth. 


Counselor Use of Test Data 


There may be considerable routine 
in helping a youth secure essential in- 
formation regarding himself and the 
structure of American society. Such 
information includes scores, inven- 
tories, profiles, etc., generated by test- 
ing in psychology, education, and per- 
sonnel work. School grades and re- 
ports on other school performances 
also provide significant information. 

A major weakness of guidance ef- 
fort in many schools is that nothing 
happens to test data, after the scores 
are recorded. There may be failure 
to use test data if an administrator 
merely wants his school to appear up- 
to-date in giving tests, but has no pro- 
fessional insight on the place of test- 
ing in his school program. Unless 
somebody on the staff is able to in- 
terpret test results, and explain their 
values and limitations to pupils and 
patrons, the practice of using tests 
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may actually impair the school pro- 
gram. Such a practice can lead lay- 
men to think that the school is using 
modern professional techniques to de- 
sign and evaluate its activities, and 
can lead pupils to think there is some- 
thing hallowed or mysterious about 
test results—which they may not be 
allowed to see. 

An up-to-date secondary school 
should probably use some objective 
evaluations in such fields as scholastic 
aptitude (general intelligence), 
achievements, emotional stability, in- 
terest, and vocational orientation. 
When it uses such evaluations, it 
should explain their importance and 
limitations to pupils and parents.! 
The task of “explaining away” cur- 
rent misconceptions regarding test re- 
sults—especially to ambitious par- 
ents whose youngsters make low 
scores, is part of the school’s respon- 
sibility. 

It is a counselor’s responsibility to 
help each student understand why 
particular tests are given, show him 
his test ratings, and work out with 
him the implications of those ratings. 
The activities indicated demand con- 
siderable background of experience 
and information concerning the na- 
ture of intelligence, previous learning 
experience, motivation, achievement, 
and the relationship of these factors 
to vocational or other aspirations. 
Substantial records concerning the 
particular student are also demanded. 
In this connection the school, through 
the counselor, can make some of its 
greatest contributions in helping 


youth develop the maturity necessary _ 


for making fruitful and satisfying de- 
cisions in situations that they will face 
after leaving school. Helping youth 
during school years to recognize and 
use pertinent data and sources, re- 
garding themselves and the social 
structure, should be a major aim of 
counseling effort. 


Decision-Making— 
An Inescapable Responsibility 
Youth should realize that decision- 
making in extensive areas of personal 
and social life is inescapable—that if 


*See Harold H. Punke, “Tell Students Their 
Intelligence Ratings,” School and Society, 73:407- 
1951); Education Digest, December 
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responsibility for making decisions is 
turned over to others or goes by de- 
fault, individual libery goes with it. 
The liberties and related power pass 
into the hands of those who assume 
the responsibility. 

This point is especially important 
in a dynamic industrial democracy— 
with rapid change in vocation, place 
and type of residence, civic duties, 
or international relations. The point 
is especially important because of the 
number and complexity of decisions 
that must be made—and of the tenta- 
tiveness with which the decisions of 
a particular moment must be held. 
Each youth should realize that under 
conditions of rapid change and 
growth in complexity of situations 
which involve decision-making, his 
kinfolk or close friends may not be 
fruitful sources of help—for two rea- 
sons: (1) lack of pertinent informa- 
tion and skill, (2) too great a per- 
sonal interest in the outcome of de- 
cisions made. 

Youth must learn to differentiate 
between hearsay, sporadic suggestion, 
or urge on the part of well-intentioned 
individuals with a personal interest 
in outcomes, and the more accurate 


and comprehensive bases for judg- 
ment which he can develop through 
the counseling avenues suggested in 
foregoing paragraphs. Considerable 
effort should be made to avoid or re- 
duce friction between a youth and 
his parents, growing out of counsel- 
ing situations such as those indicated. 
But avoiding such friction may be 
difficult or impossible. 

In the long run it may be more 
important for a youth to adjust to his 
peers, and to develop a realistic view 
of the evolving social and vocational 
world, than to adjust to his parents. 
In post-school years, persons near his 
own age will become more a part of 
the society in which the present youth 
circulates— and his parents will grad- 
ually become less a part of that so- 
ciety. 

The making of intelligent decisions 
is the most difficult task faced by the 
mature citizen in a complex demo- 
cratic society. Hence, the greatest 
contribution to youth which can be 
made by the secondary school in gen- 
eral, and by the counselor in particu- 
lar, consists in equipping the youth 
with information, methods, and self- 
confidence for making such decisions. 


artyping 


CLOCK TOWER 


By Mary Scott 
Carlyle High School 
Carlyle, Illinois 


This is an extremely difficult design 
to construct, By a wise choice of 
typewriter characters and skillful 
handling of the machine, the type- 
writer artist was able to make this 
design resemble a pen-and-ink draw- 4 
ing. The heavy areas were made by f 
striking many underscores close to- 
gether. Some of the other characters 
used were: periods, parentheses, and 
hyphens. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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5 Rar very important elements in 
conducting a good part-time voca- 
tional training program are good se- 
lection of students and proper place- 
ment. However, any program of se- 
lection and placement must be adapted 
to the local needs and requirements of 
the school community. 

At Cloquet, Minnesota, the office 
portion of the part-time program is 


SELECTION AND 
OFFICE 


E. M. Chinnock 
Vocational Coordinator 
Cloquet High School 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
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the last course or climax of the high 
school office training curriculum. Stu- 
dents enrolling for this training must 
be seniors, sixteen years of age, and 
have prepared for office work. In 
their tenth and eleventh years they 
have taken courses such as bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, stenography I and 
office practice. . 
Selection of students for the pro- 
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Time spent in careful selection of 
office trainees eliminates some of the 
problems which are likely to occur. 


Mrs. Dolores Speight, manager of 
the Associated Loan Company, giv- 
ing student instruction in the use 
of the loan card file. 


Gordon Allen, Personnel Manager 
for the Wood Conversion Company, 
dictating a letter to a student. 


Lillian Koskie, The Northwest Pa- 
per Company, showing student how 
to run the Thermo-Fax machine. 


gram is made during March of the 
previous school year. Usually pro- 
motional work has been conducted be- 
fore this time by the seniors already 
enrolled in the program. Promotional 
ideas which we have used in the past 
include: assembly programs, presen- 
tation of color slides, movies taken of 
the program in action, and photo- 
graphs of students and trainers placed 
on the bulletin board. 

The first actual step in the selection 
procedure is to pass out application 
forms (see illustration) to students in 
the office practice classes. The coor- 
dinator then visits the eleventh grade 
office practice class for the purpose 
of discussing the part-time office 
training program with students who 
may be interested in enrolling for the 
following year. After this class dis- 
cussion the application forms are 
completed. (They later become per- 
sonnel sheets in the individual files of 
the students enrolled in the program. ) 
The office practice teacher collects 
these application forms and before 
turning them over to the coordinator, 
writes on the reverse side her recom- 
mendation of the student. 


Studying the Applicant 

As soon as the coordinator receives 
these application forms he begins 
compiling all of the information con- 
cerning the student that is available. 
This includes test scores on office, 
clerical, and stenographic prognostic 
tests, general aptitude tests, also 
school grades in subjects applicable 
to office work, such as English, 
mathematics, typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and office practice. All of 
this information is compiled on a 
chart so that the coordinator can de- 
velop in his mind a picture of the 
student’s aptitude and past perform- 
ance in school. 


Student Interview With Coordinator 

The next step is to call the student 
in for an interview with two purposes 
in mind: (1) to provide an opportun- 
ity for the student and coordinator to 
get acquainted, and (2) to plan where 
the student will make application for 
part-time on-the-job training during 
the following school vear. At this 
conference the student and coordi- 
nator together select three training 
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CLOQUET PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


APPLICATION BLANK 
PART-TIME VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Name Vacant hours in school day _ Date 

Address Telephone 
Grade Home Room Soc. Sec. No. 
Date of birth. Height. Weight. 

Month Day Year Ft. In. 
Will it be necessary for you next year to ride the school bus? Yes No 
Parent's Name 
Father*s Occupation Where 
Mother's Occupation Where 
What physical handicaps have you? 
Number of times tardy this year. Absent. 
Why do you want to enter this program? 
Do yourparents approve this program? 
What classes do you like best? 
What classes do-you like least? 
To what school organizations do you belong? 
What are your hobbies? 
Do you plan to go to college? 

(give present job first and one other) 
Kind of work Employer. 
Kind of work Employer. 
REFERENCES (only one to be a teacher) 
Name Address Phone Occupation 


1. 


The type of work which I would like part-time training in next year is: 


2. 


3. 


stations to which the student will 
make application. After this has been 
done with all the students, the coor- 
dinator duplicates a list of all the 
training stations and the names of 
students making applications to each 
employer. Each student makes three 
_ applications and each training station 
receives applications from three stu- 
dents. These duplicated lists are fur- 
nished to the supervisor of each train- 
ing station and to the office practice 
teacher. 


Application Letter Writing 


The eleventh grade office practice 
teacher is now ready to conduct a unit 
of work in application letter writing. 
This presents a real life situation to 
the students, in that application letters 
which they are writing under the su- 
pervision of their office practice teach- 
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er will actually be mailed to real 
offices. One of the last items in the 
letter is a request by the student for 
a personal interview. Each trainer 
or office supervisor then answers the 
student’s letter by establishing an ap- 
pointment date for an interview. 


Student Interview With Employer 


The students are then interviewed 
by the trainer. At the time of the 
interview none of them is told that 
he is being selected for the training 
position, which would only compli- 
cate matters. Dual selections might 
be made which would have to be rec- 
tified. In other cases some students 
who are unable to present themselves 
well in an interview would not be se- 
lected. If trainers were to make their 
selections at the time of the inter- 
view they would be doing so on the 


strength of only the studemt’s pet- 
sonal appearance without knowledge 
of his aptitudes or past class perform- 
ance, 
Coordinator-Employer Conference 
As soon as each trainer has inter- 
viewed all three students from whom 
he received application letters he calls 
the coordinator and asks him to come 
to his office. At this conference of 
trainer and coordinator, selection is 
made of one of the three students 
who is then assigned to that training 
station for the following year. Often 
the trainer will find the student who 
made the most favorable impression 
is not the student that can be ex- 
pected to develop into the best office 
worker. Selection made at this con- 
ference also avoids having two train- 
ers select the same student, a situa- 
tion that would put the coordinator 
in a position of taking sides in giving 
the advantage to one trainer. 
Careful study of this placement 
procedure will bear out one obvious 
fact, that the number of students 
making application must at least equal 
the number of training stations. If 
there are fifteen students and fifteen 
training stations each student writes 
three application letters, makes three 
personal applications ; each trainer re- 
ceives three application letters and 
conducts three interviews. If there 
are more students than training sta- 
tions, then some or all of the train- 
ers will receive more than three ap- 
plications. This will result in the 
non-placement of some students. In 
this case the student who is not placed 
in a training station realizes that he 
has not been selected because the 
business trainer does not expect him 
to develop as well as someone else. 
This places the selection on a more 
true-to-life basis and somewhat takes 
the responsibility off the coordinator. 
This plan of selection and place- 
ment is not an easy and simple one. 
However, in Cloquet we have found 
that time spent in careful selection 
eliminates some of the problems of the 
future. It has the advantage also of 
getting the program started promptly 
in the fall on a very businesslike basis. . 
This makes for a more carefully 
thought out and thorough training 
program. 
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Student “sells” a Swedish Volvo to a portion of the 
sales class at Fairleigh Dickinson University, while 
Mr. Meystre makes notes. 


HOMEWORK PAID 
FOR THE COURSE! 


Teaching salesmanship can present as many challenges as teaching anything 
else, if the instructor has a realistic approach to his task. Both the one-term 
student who takes salesmanship as a background for advertising courses, 
and the man who already knows that selling is to be his career, benefit when 
salesmanship is taught with an eye to these extra values. 


AST semester one of the students 

in my salesmanship course earned 
$563.20 for doing his “homework.” 
Almost every member of the class 
made from $35 to $75, and since the 
latter figure is higher than the tuition 
cost of the course, everybody liked 
the “payoff” on the homework! Such 
students were readily convinced that 
a course in salesmanship could be im- 
mensely ‘‘practical.”” Here is the story 
on our very successful sales course, 
and its nine key objective points. We 
make no claim for their exclusiveness 
—with us, they work, and work well. 
They have been developed over a 
number of years as at least a partial 
answer to the need for a sound prac- 
tical approach to salesmanship and 
the teaching of values that go beyond 
instruction in “attention-interest-de- 
sire-and close.” 

During the first semester, a back- 
ground of principles is taught. In 
addition, each student has at least 
two sessions in front of the class, 
one for “selling” some item that he 
brings in, the other for “selling” 
something designated by the teacher 
on short notice . . . for example, the 
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student’s own sports coat. These 
practice sessions serve two different 
purposes : the first must be thorough- 
ly researched as to talking points and 
their convertibility into owner bene- 
fits, the second in spontaneous sales- 
manship such as that which would 
be found in retail stores. Both teach 
poise as well as salesmanship. 


Principle No. 1. 
Let the Course Be 
Completely Practical 


Perhaps even more interesting and 
of greater value to the student who is 
seriously interested in sales is the 
elective second semester. Here, text- 
books are left behind, and the “‘home- 
work” becomes firing-line door-to- 
door selling. The members of the 
class can choose anything they want 
to sell, from any source. Some sell 
small inflatable life-preservers, for 
about $4 each. Some sell humorous 
hand-painted neckties for about $2, 
some fire-extinguishers at $30. The 
unit value of sale plays little part in 
the student’s success. The boy who 
made the $563.20 did it by selling or- 
dinary rubber stamps from door-to- 


door in the business district. 


Frederick J. 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


As a 
matter of fact, this particular student 
soon found that selling was his forte 
and wound up by continuing on into 
the summer, getting two other boys 
to work for him! 

I might add that although the ac- 
tual selling experience is the founda- 
tion of the second semester work, we 
bring in guest speakers obtained by 
members of the class themselves, and 
we require the reading of at least 
three full books on selling, as well as 
numérous magazine articles. 

The result of this approach is that 
our students get to know many of the 
problems of actual selling. They 
feel, and rightfully so, that they are 
able to make an immediate profit on 
their instruction. Many of them not 
only recover the full cost of tuition 
for the course, but are enabled to get 
a taste of the life of the specialty 
salesman. In addition, it might be 
noted that some members of the class 
have already worked part-time at 
some retail establishment clerking on 
Saturday afternoons. This latter ex- 
perience is especially valuable for re- 
tailing majors. 
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Principle Number 2. 
Selling is an Honorable Profession 

Time and again, we have seen that 
a course can be a wonderful teacher 
of the eternal verities. Ethics, for 
instance. The semester will not be 
well under way but what a student 
will come to me and ask, “What 
should I do about this, professor? I 
work for a company that advertises 
that it sells aluminum windows for 
$15 for an ‘average window.’ But 
our estimator never finds a prospect 
whose windows are ‘average.’ So, 
of course, we have to charge every- 
body $30 or even more. The propo- 
sition is a phony, professor. How 
do I handle it?” 

The instructor has an immediate 
challenge in this sort of situation. The 
student has to be set straight, or he 
may lose his entire faith in the pro- 
fession of selling. First, of course, 
the instructor has to point out that 
ever since the world began, there have 
been dishonest salesmen and honest 
ones. There is no way for the stu- 
dent to “handle” the situation, so long 
as he continues to work for the com- 
pany in question, for if he, as a young 
salesman, protests at the “phony tac- 
tics” he will be fired, anyway. He 
has to be taught to look the whole 
mess in the eye and recognize it for 
what it is. Almost without a single 
exception, the student then elects to 
resign his job rather than to join the 
boss in his shady deals. 

But we do not leave it there. The 
instructor, or preferably the student 
himself, invites a salesman _repre- 
senting a reputable house selling the 
identical product, to talk to the class. 
No trouble is ever experienced get- 
- ting a good man, once the story is ex- 
plained to him. (National Sales Ex- 
ecutive Clubs will help). This guest, 
telling how the product may be sold 
honestly and just as aggressively, 
completes the work of the teacher. 
Worked out this way, ethics are not 
a thing apart in a sales course; they 
become a very real part of the instruc- 
tion. 


Principle No. 3. 
Selling is Security 


One of our boys, who had never 
_ sold anything before, but who was 
highly successful selling floor-wax to 
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motels (he waxed a sample portion 


and the motel-keeper practically had 
to wax the rest of the floor!) saw for 
the first time that a man who can sell 
is forever secure. He could readily 
appreciate that even in a depression a 
good salesman could make a living. 
Thus, a sales course can simultane- 
ously be a course in self-confidence ! 


Principle No. 4. 
Salesmanship Includes 
Selling Oneself 


True, not every student in a class 
in salesmanship finally elects selling 
asacareer. But everyone knows that 
he must “sell himself” all through 
life. This need never ceases until the 
day of retirement. Hence, we try 
to make our class realistic in terms 
of dress standards, attitude, and self- 
presentation. More than one of our 
graduates has come back to us to com- 
ment on this phase of our selling 
courses. 


Principle No. 5. 
Salesmanship is Speechmanship 


One way to help members improve 
their speech habits is for everybody— 
not just the instructor—to watch for 
errors in English or diction that 
would be embarrassing if made in the 
business world. Students appreciate 
this surprising much, especially those 
who come second-generation 
American homes. 

A necessary prerequisite to selling 
oneself in most lines of endeavor is 
an adequate command of the lan- 
guage. One way the business de- 
partment can assist the English de- 
partment is to make sure that class- 
room presentations are reasonably 
correct as to English. Not that we 
ride herd on common slips, but we 
do have a today-it’s-your-turn-tomor- 
row-it’s-mine attitude. 


Principle No. 6. 
Salesmanship is Organized Work 


Our sales students learn to work 
out their own schedules of calls. No 
student carrying sixteen credits per 
semester has time to waste. If he 
can be taught the value of organized 
work, such as organized prospecting 
time, it is a real help. Periodically 
we have call reports, both written and 
oral. If a man has a particularly in- 


teresting experience, he shares it with 
the class. 


Principle No. 7. 
Salesmanship Calls for Enthusiasm 


Some students instinctively sense 
the need for an enthusiastic approach 
to selling. Some can be taught it, 
for it is a necessary ingredient with- 
out which no sales will be made. And, 
let’s face it!, some never do learn 
this. One student, writing his con- 
fidential appraisal at the conclusion 
of the course, wrote “Selling is never 
easy for me, only easier.” But he 
did get far enough to see that with- 
out an enthusiastic viewpoint he 
could not succeed. 


Principle No, 8. 
Salesmanship Calls for Silence 


Some people talk themselves right 
out of a sale! We try to teach our 
students that it pays to keep their 
ears open and their mouths shut on 
occasion. What is more irritating 
than the salesman who doesn’t know 
the suggestive power of silence at 
times? We try to drive home the 
value of being a good listener. 


Principle No. 9. 
Salesmanship is Enterprising 


One of our boys was making a 
mock-sale of little personal packets 
in which, when the seal was broken, 
a life-preserver would inflate that 
would support a man for hours in 
the water. The student turned to 
the class and asked for permission to 
sell—really to sell—his classmates. 
To one fellow’s question, “What is 
that thing worth?”’, he answered, 
“Do you mean now or when you 
need it?” With that one sentence he 
sold six preservers on the spot! 


Conclusion 


Teaching salesmanship can present 
as many challenges as teaching any- 
thing else, if the instructor has a 
realistic approach to his task. Both 
the one-term student who takes sales- 
manship as a background for adver- 
tising courses, and the man who al- 
ready knows that selling is to be his 
career, benefit when salesmanship is 
taught with an eye to these extra 
values. 
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WIDENING 


HORIZONS 


BUSINESS WRITING 


Lawrence D. Brennan 


New York University 


COMMUNICATION AND THE 
FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


© thoroughly and well have the 

pioneers of business writing built 
that their basic principles will prob- 
ably never really be superseded. 
When the current revolution in com- 
munications comes full circle, a vast 
indebtedness to these great men will 
be realized. That these authorities 
did not push harder and claim more 
for communication can never be laid 
to any deficiency on their part. Cer- 
tainly no one can ever accuse these 
pioneers of lacking insight, energy, 
imagination or enthusiasm in grasp- 
ing and proclaiming the central role 
of communication in the organiza- 
tional and functional dynamics of 
business. They saw the business 
message as a continuing and all-per- 
vading impetus administering to the 
efficient operation of credit, sales, ad- 
justment, etc., and as a prime mover 
in advancing the basic purpose of 
business enterprise—the rendering of 
service for a just profit. 

But revolution did come, as 
abruptly as fog can dissolve into pure 
light. Suddenly, everything became 
communication. The businessman 
who had begrudged the letter even a 
workhorse status was suddenly aware 
of attenuated lines of communication 
—external, internal, horizontal and 
vertical. The reins he gripped bri- 
dled no mere workhorse, but rather 
the essential horsepower dynamic of 
organization itself. “Only recently,” 
observed Fortune magazine in 1950, 
“have we begun to grasp the connec- 
tion between, say, an ad that fizzles, 
a wildcat strike called over nothing in 
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particular, and a frown on the boss’s 
face.” Communication was now seen 
as the tungsten filament and every- 
thing about it an ensuing radiance. 

The idea of “language networks” 
as an essential reality in production 
must certainly have flashed across 
Adam Smith’s mind more than once 
when he presented his concept of ex- 
change value. Seeing man’s propen- 
sity to exchange as the principle un- 
derlying division of labor, he sus- 
pected also that this propensity was 
probably “the necessary consequence 
of the faculties of reason and speech.” 
Smith explained that “Nobody ever 
saw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
exchange of one bone for another 
with another dog. Nobody ever saw 
one animal by its gestures and natural 
cries signify to another, this is mine, 
that yours, I am willing to give this 
for that.” This exchange propensity 
brings the varied talents of men into 
a common stock “where every man 
may purchase whatever part of the 
produce of other men’s talents he has 
occasion for.” Naturally, the “Rob- 
inson Crusoe Economists” would 
concede no such communication es- 
sentiality in production, emphasizing 
achievement as they did. 

Modern communication specialists 
would have no trouble in demonstrat- 
ing Robinson Crusoe’s utter depend- 
ence on language in exploiting the 
factors of production. Man, they 
would explain, is primarily a com- 
municating animal, with reason a re- 
sult rather than a cause or concomit- 
ant of speech. As the river flows 


where gravity permits, so thought 
courses as a particular language lets 
it. The inventiveness of Crusoe fol- 
lowed insights afforded by the singu- 
lar structure of English and Crusoe 
is contantly analyzing his environ- 
ment in such language terms. Not 
only does Crusoe take full advantage 
of go-getting verbs, but he lives to 
the fullest the precision-tooled count- 
down of English verb tense, although 
his atmosphere is one of cheap time. 
In a larger sense, Crusoe never really 
escapes the language network that 
produced him, for all of his insights 
come from a well-advanced economy. 
How curious that those who would 
label the exchange-value of Adam 
Smith an English shopkeeping idea, 
should hold up in refutation Robin- 
son Crusoe, the complete English 
tradesman on extended sabbatical. 

Certainly for the modern business 
educator training young people for 
participation in an economy of ad- 
vanced production, there is great 
need to be concerned about that un- 
seen presence that is the organiza- 
tion, that is the market, that is the 
very architectonic of indirect ex- 
change. In 1946 W. H. Conant 
pointed out in The Business Educa- 
tion World that ‘a walk through the 
departments of a business would dis- 
close little of what makes it run.” 
That invisible dynamic is now being 
studied directly by communication — 
line observers. Attempts are even 
being made to create “pure” com- 
munication lines within the labora- 
tory by having groups form note- 
passing patterns among themselves 
as they try to do assigned tasks. We 
can learn much from the patterns 
these groups form, (See Colin 
Cherry On Human Communications, 
MIT) and the more we learn of these 
things the more effectively we can 
train our students in increased busi- 
ness efficiency. Yet when all the fog 
is cleared and all the courses are 
plotted will we not be obliged to ex- 
tend into new areas the principles of 
the business writing pioneers. Will 
we ever escape as a motivator adap- 
tation? “We address ourself,” said 
Adam Smith, “not to humanity, but 
to their self-love, and never talk to 
them of our own necessity, but of 
their advantage.” 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
TEACHING 


DELTA Pl EPSILON 
FILM EVALUTIONS 


USINESS education is holding its 

own in the torrent of new films be- 
ing prepared for use in classrooms 
every year. Perhaps we don’t have 
as many films each year as the social 
studies teachers do, but certainly 
business films are produced in num- 
bers sufficient to overwhelm even the 
most industrious teachers. With all 
the other things we have to do how 
can we possibly devote a large por- 
tion of our working time to finding 
out what is new in films. 

We could just throw up our hands 
and give up! If you have felt the 
weight of this problem, you are not 
alone ; the Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon long ago recognized the pre- 
dicament. To help teachers evaluate 
new films, Kappa Chapter started a 
film evaluation project in 1948. In 
the nine years that followed, four 
volumes of film evaluations were pub- 
lished. Now, some ten years later, 
there are more films and film strips in 
business education that are not eval- 
uated than they were when Kappa 
Chapter began its project. The task 
of evaluating films has become too 
large for any single group of teach- 
ers and DPE has taken on this worth- 
while task as a national endeavour. 

Frank W. Lanham is Chairman of 
the DPE National Film Evaluation 
Project. In material which he dis- 
tributes to groups interested in con- 
tributing film evaluations, he has in- 
dicated that the primary purpose of 
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Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


the projects is: “To give business 
teachers an evaluated list from which 
to select films, thus making it easier 
for them to use films in classes”. 

DPE members are developing their 
Film Evaluation Directory through 
the use of Film Evaluation Clinics. 
To make it as simple as possible for 
business teachers to participate, it 
was planned that the clinics be held 
any place where at least five business 
teachers could come together for the 
purpose of examining one or more 
films. Clinics might be held at DPE 
chapter meetings, during business 
teachers meetings or during informal 
business education gatherings. It 
would be the responsibility of the in- 
terested group to review a DPE list 
of films and film strips to find some 
titles not already evaluated, and to 
book the films they desire from the 
local distributor. In many cases the 
only charge for previewing a film is 
the cost of postage. Producers are 
usually pleased to have teachers pre- 
view films with an eye to future class- 
room use. Certainly most would be 
very happy to provide free preview 
privileges if they are informed of the 
national publicity their films will re- 
ceive through this project. 

A Film Evaluation Clinic can be 
an interesting experience for the 
teachers organizing and participating 
in it. DPE will provide evaluation 
forms so that each viewer can do a 
personal evaluation of the film. After 


the viewing, a discussion leader 1s 
appointed and decisions may be 
reached on some of the following: 

(a) Recommended grade level of 

the film 

(b) Useful in what special areas 

(c) Specific teaching purposes of 

the film 

(d) Key questions for classroom 

discussion 

(e) Specific 

points 

The clinic leader will collect the in- 
dividual evaluations and write a sum- 
mary evaluation report to be sent to 
the National Committee. 

It is probably not necessary to de- 
tail the professional contribution 
which a teacher makes to his fellow 
business teachers by participating in 
the development of the Film Evalua- 
tion Directory. The participating 
teacher does in fact gain consider- 
ably in a personal way from partici- 
pating in the clinic. First, he becomes 
“film conscious” and is awakened to 
more effective ways in which he can 
use films in his classes. Then, he is 
provided with the opportunity for 
professional discussion with other 
members of his department and with 
business teachers from other schools 
whom he might not otherwise ever 
meet. In the words of DPE: “The 
film evaluation clinic is an easy and 
an enjoyable way to develop and exer- 
cise leadership. As ‘action research’, 
each member contributes to his pro- 
fession while increasing his own 
teaching power.” 

Volume I of the new DPE National 
Film Evaluation Directory will soon 
be published (probably in April, 
1959) so at this writing it is too late 
for you to contribute to Volume I. 
However, business teachers who are 
interested in learning more about the 
first volume and future ones may 
write to Dr. Frank W. Lanham, 
Room 3000, School of Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


strong and weak 


INVEST IN 
U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


Nationally Known Business Schools 


An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 

attended. 

When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 
the job—a better position, with better pay. 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, lilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 


Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


ar BURDETT COLLEGE 
"av Established 1879 
AUERSWALD'S ond Women | 
and Advanced. N O W Represents 139 Combined 
SCHOOL Co- caecationsh. "Fall and Spring Terms. Day and Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
E. G. AUERSWALD, presiDENT Catalogue on request C. A. Neale, President 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. Write for Bulletin 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretaria 
and Office Machine 
reg and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Courses. om Secretarial — Profes- 
Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Est. 
"Stondard and Specialized Courses 
ETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 s. Ww. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


Techalcal 
Humen Relations Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Leading School of Business 
1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BILLINGS 5 BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


4 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


C. S$. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial B.S. > Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
courses. 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H., J, Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than Evy 00 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, 
Bulletin on request 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota’s Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S$. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Harry G. Green, President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE | 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Business Machines 
etarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secreterial, Court Reporti 
Medical Technician Train 


©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


R A M mS 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the A 
__ Commission Business 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of Naw York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LDS BUSINESS — 
ACBS approved. 


tarial courses. Excellent 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


jegree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 

Medical Secretarial 

ve ial; Diploma Courses in Junior 

ng, Secretarial and Stenograahy. ane inten- 

Courses in C.P.A. Coaching ng Short- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical’ subjects 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, IMinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


COMMERCE 


Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts, President 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Court R ing, Stenograph Machine, 
Machin, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General 
Machines, and Cormmercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


STRAYER Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir.,. Higher Ed., U.S 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's and 
Secretarial Schools 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 s in the 
Field of Business and industry 
215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ia Of Cepital of the World 
New Col Buildi 
Completely Ale Conditioned 
318 S. Deaver, Tulsa, Okichome 
&. A. Guise, President 
Write for deteils 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Business Administration 
Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catelogue 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, WN. Y. 
William Risinger, President 


| 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS 
NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. It8 adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Half the new jobs created within the 
next ten years will be filled by women. 
The majority will be 45 or over, a record 
traditionally held by 18 and 19-year-olds. 
The reversal in trend is attributed to the 
return of women to the labor force after 
family responsibilities have lessened. 

The College Placement Council, Inc., 
has found 1,605 companies, 173 more than 
last year, planning active campus recruit- 
ing in 1959, 

w 

The standard retirement age may be 
raised to 75, according to one-half of the 
company presidents recently interviewed by 
Dun and Bradstreet. They think that the 
growing life span will make the cost of 
pension plans prohibitive. 

a 

The Mistake Out Company of Dallas, 
Texas, is making a liquid paper that 
lays a surface much like the original paper 
over the mistake. 

Sickness will cause employees to lose 
an average of eight days in 1959, according 
to the U. S. Public Health Service. 


RCA scientists have developed an instru- 
ment said to make the loudest noise in the 
world; other scientists have made a set 
of electronic earmuffs that will tune ou: 
unwanted noises. 


According to experiments conducted 1 


‘Hans Toch of U. S. Naval Personnel Rx 


search Field Acitvity, San Diego, Califor 
nia, the Hadley Cantril of Princeton Uni 
versity, some college students engage in 
very little deep thinking or self-examina- 
tion. 
Asia, with more than half the world 
population, has less than a third of the 
world’s cultivated area; North America, 
with 7.5 per cent of the population, has 
about a fifth. 
A music typewriter for - transcribing 
scores quickly and legibly has been invented 
by Cecil Effinger. It is made by Music 
Print Corporation, New York. 
w 
When, against one’s will, one must make 
a hurriel decision, the best answer is 
always “No,” because it can be easily 
changed to “Yes,” than “Yes” to “No,” 
according to Charles E. Nielson. 
If you read more than 1,451 words per 
minute, you’re skimming, according to Bet- 
ter Vision Institute, but it gives you only a 
grasp of main ideas. For depth reading, 
the Institute suggests a pace of about 250 
words a minute for “the average educated 
adult.” 


A series of eight folders relating to 
business correspondence may be obtained 
from the National Small Businessmen’s 
Association, 801 19th Street Building, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Among the . 
titles are Long Sentences Can Sell You 
Short, and Coping with Correspondence. 
The series are written by Homer Lee Cox, 
Assistant Professor of Business Writing, 
Northwestern University. 

a 

You can get an excerpt from The Youth 
You Supervise free in small quantities from 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 


A booklet titled Schools Plus Scouts may 
be obtained from Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A., 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. It concerns what schools have 
to offer girl scouts of all ages, 7-17, and 
what girl scouts have to offer schools. 
A fully-illustrated, twenty-page booklet, 
Better Business Relations Through Plant 
Tours, can be secured for 50 cents per 
copy from U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Booklets on various business subjects 
may be purchased for 9 cents each in 
quantities of 20 to 99 from Good Reading 
Rack Service, Inc., 76 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. These include My 
Personal Records, Your Personal Public 
Relations, and Your Guide to Everyday 
Economics. 

A copy of American Business Direc- 
tories may be purchased for 65 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 

w 


You can get a profile chart, based on 
the Twentieth Century Fund study Can we 
Solve the Farm Problem? by Murray R. 
Benedict, reproduced on single sheets 1114” 
x 16” for one cent a copy in quantity. The 
chart outlines the strength of American 
agriculture, lists some of the problems, and 
suggests some ways of meting these prob- 
lems. The address is Twentieth Century 


_ Fund, 41 East 70th Street, New York 21, 


N. Y. 

Type-Erase test sheets and Letter Place- 

ment Guide may be obtained by writing on 
your school. letterhead to Dept. S, American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, 
Massachusets. 

al 


Write for a free catalogue of available 


‘rental films to City College of New York, 


Audio-Visual Center, 17 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. See... 
Hear ... Mr. Businessman classifies films 
and filmstrips by subject. 
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Conducted by 1. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


A PROPOSED TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
OPERATORS OF KEY-DRIVE CALCULA- 
TORS BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF 
WORK ACTIVITIES ... 


Ed. D. Study 

New York University 

by MARY MARGARET BRADY 
Southern Illinois Untversity 
Alton, Illinois 


Despite the unprecedented demand for 
skilled operators of key-drive calculators, 
there were no data available to indicate the 
type of material which would be most ef- 
fective in training the operators. This study 
was therefore made to determine what 
materials are most effective. 

In order to ascertain the uses of the 
calculator in offices, visits were made to 47 
offices where 202 tasks were analyzed. In 
addition, a questionnaire survey was filled 
out by 130 offices analyzing 486 tasks. All 
of the tasks were classified by types and 
job descriptions were prepared. Tasks most 
frequently performed on the key-drive cal- 
culator involve work in accounting, billing, 
cost, disbursements, material control, pay 
roll, purchase orders and reports. Spe- 
cialized tasks found were: account analysis 
in banks, car accounting in railroads, 
revenue accounting in transportation com- 
panies, route accounting in dairies and 
bakeries, and sales audits in department 
stores. 

The greatest amount of machine-opera- 
tion time is devoted to addition, followed 
closely by multiplication, then division and 
substraction. Two to five digits were most 
usual. Peripheral skills, such as the han- 
dling of papers and reading and recording 
of numbers affect the speed of operation. 

After an analysis of current training 
material, the recommended training pro- 
gram places emphasis on the use of drill 
material, especially timed drills, to develop 
skill. Based on the analyses of the tasks, it 
is suggested that the drill material be 
divided among the four processes as 
follows: addition, 40%; multiplication, 
30% ; subtraction, 12%; and division, 18%. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN IOWA... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
State University of lowa 


by WILLIAM JOHN MASON 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


The status of economic education in 
Towa’s accredited public high schools was 
determined by answers to the following 
questions: (1) What places did offerings, 
enrollments, and teachers in social studies 
and business education fields find in all 
Iowa accredited public high schools during 
1956-57? (2) What instructional materials 
and activities were used by 66 classroom 
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teachers of economics, American history, 
problems, American government, and so- 


ciology in six selected eastern Iowa coun- | 


ties? (3) What views as to the scope an 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF TURKEY... 


Ed. D, Study 
New York University 


by ANTHONY R, LANZA 
Educational Consultant, Republic of Turkey 


The history and development of Turkey, 
its economy and educational system, as 
presented in this study, are based upon a 
review of English and Turkish literature ; 
historic and economic*reports, and upon of- 
ficial publications and records of the Min- 
istry of Education. The scope of the study 
was limited to investigation in the follow- 


objectives of economic education were held | ing areas of Turkish business education: 


by these same teachers ? 

Media existed for economic education, as 
suggested by the. presence.of.social studies 
and business education in almost every 


school and the fact that one in five high - 


school teachers were social studies teachers 
while one in seven were business education 
teachers. The potential quality of social 
studies and business education instruction 
was good, as measured by such teaching 
conditions as pupil-teacher ratios, average 
class size, number of daily preparations, 
and number of subject-matter field assign- 
ments. The teachers had specific objectives 
for economic education. They suggested a 
broad scope for economic education, and 
used a variety of instructional materials 
and activities. 

Relatively few courses were offered in 
economics, general business, or consumer 
economics; hence, few students received 
opportunities for economic education. “The 
eleventh and twelfth grades were already 
crowded with business education and social 
studies subjects; the absolute and relative 
number of pupil semesters and schools of- 
fering identifiable courses in economics 
were rapidly declining. 

A need exists for determining the quan- 
tity and quality of economic content that 
is integrated in other social studies and 
business education subjects. 


(a) History, Philosophy and Objectives, 

(b) Administration and Supervision, 

(c) Curriculum Organization and Con- 
tent, 

(d) Enrollment Data and Trends, 

(e) Selection, Guidance, Placement and 
Follow-up, 

(f{) School Plant, Equipment, Materials 
and Methods, and 

(g) The Business Teachers’ 
and Responsibilities 

Data not readily available through other 
means were sought through school visita- 
tion, personal interviews and question- 
naires to business school directors and’ busi- 
ness teachers. Questionnaire responses were 
matched against existing criteria and con- 
clusions were drawn as to the manner in 
which business education institutions are 
meeting their objectives. 

The manner in which the Ministry of 
Education is interpreting and carrying out 
its functions could contribute more to the 
growth and advancement of business educa- 
tion in Turkey. The extensive controls ex- 
ercised by the Ministry over the schools 
may be continued, but the nature of those 
controls should be changed. School staffs 
need much direction in modern educational 
concepts; the Ministry provides little or no 
supervision in teaching methods, guidance, 
curriculum, educational research, teacher 


Training 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic 


“LIFT-LOK”’ 
Posture Chairs And Stools For ~ 


electric typewriters 


— 


lewis All School Departments 


brozed joints 


‘adj. rubber levelizer 
glides for uneven floors 


WRITE cadisionct height 

For FREE 30 Day 

No Obligation Trial 

Basis And Quantity 
Price List Of 


Full 7” Height Adjustment On All 
Chairs And Stools 


To Adjust Raise To 
Desired Height And 
Chair Will 
Automatically 
Lock In 


Complete Line hy 


P.O. BOX 237 


Selected Position 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. _ 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


4" adjustable plat- 
' we a B——> open book shelf shown open book shelf shown. 
3 drawer optional drawer optional 
sty ponel 1” x 16 go. tubing 
1” x 16 90. tubing robber lovelises 
glides for uneven 
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professionalization, or in a variety of other 
needs. 

In general, the recommendations evolved 
from this study would extend the activities 
of the Ministry into areas of education 
where it has never before functioned. The 
Ministry may have to plan and promote 
programs of change and improvement until 
such time as school personnel are com- 
petent to assume these responsibilities ; 
then, the Ministry should be able to ease its 
dictatorial controls and, thereby, realize its 
true value and maximum effectiveness as 
an enlightened advisory agency. 


THE EFFECT OF SELECTED FACTORS 
UPON COMPOSITION DELEGATED BY 
EMPLOYERS TO SECRETARIES IN 
MANUFACTURING CONCERNS ... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

Ohio State University 

by JEAN DANCER LUNN 
George State College of 
Business Administration 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The study was made in an effort to find 
out why some secretaries compose business 
communications and others do not. One 
hundred businessmen were interviewed and 
their secretaries were given questionnaires 
to fill out. Forty-five factors were selected 
for investigation; for example, the educa- 
tion, training, experience, and position of 
the employers and the secretaries and the 
time they spent on composing. Employers 
were also asked for their opinions on 
whether secretaries should be able to com- 
pose and their feelings about dictation and 
other activities related to composition. 

Significant relationship was found be- 
tween thirteen factors selected and com- 
position by the secretaries, including the 
finding that those secretaries who com- 
posed liked to compose and appeared to 
have more initiative as shown by the rela- 
tionship between certain tasks they per- 
formed and the composing they did. 

No significant relationship, however, was 
shown between the personal data of either 
employers and secretaries with the excep- 
tion of the salaries received by the secre- 
taries. There was no relationship between 
the education, training, and experience of 
employers and secretaries and composition 
by the secretaries. 

Eighty-four of the one hundred employ- 
ers felt that secretaries who are not trained 
to compose business communications be- 
fore they entered business are not qualified 
for their jobs. 

Whether secretaries compose appears to 
depend on the initiative they display in as- 
suming responsibility for composition of 
business communications. Secretarial stu- 
dents should be trained to compose * busi- 
ness communications, to spell and punctuate 
correctly, to use good grammar, and to 
proofread so well that no one needs to 
check their work. Teachers can be instru- 
mental in helping their secretarial students 
to develop initiative. Then, as secretaries, 
the students will be able to inform em- 
ployers that they possess composing ability ; 
and thus delegation of composition by the 
employers to secretaries will be possible and 
profitable. 
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IMPORTANT NEW SPRING TEXTS 
..» from GREGG 


GREGG 
JUNIOR HIGH TYPING 


By Cook, Morrison, Trytten, and Whale 


At last, there is a special book for junior high school 
typing classes. Bas experiments in Detroit junior 
high schools. Complete program of basic skill develop- 
ment. Application exercises develop language-art tools 
of spelling, punctuation, creative writing, and so forth. 
Students learn to use the typewriter as a tool of com- 
position. Basic arrangement patterns also included, with 
a brief exploratory introduction to business typing. 
Suitable for one- or two-semester courses. Articulates 
with all high school typing texts. A Workbook will be 
available soon after Spring publication of the text. 


BASIC CLERICAL PRACTICE, SECOND EDITION 
By Felter and Reynolds 


Attractive, completely revised edition for training 
clerical office workers. Provides refresher training in 
basic fundamentals of spelling, writing, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, punctuation, grammar, and arithmetic. 
Trains students for beginning office jobs. Develops suit- 
able personality and effective human relations. Gives 
occupational information and job-hunting techniques. 
Includes many practical student activities and _skill- 
building office projects. Available with Workbook and 
Teacher’s Manual. Ready in April. 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, FOURTH EDITION 


By Heiges, Schneider, and Huffman 


A bright new edition, tuned to the feelings and ambi- 
tions of teenagers, for training in the keeping of 
records for buying, selling, handling cash, maintaining 
budgets. Written in an interesting style and nontechnical 
language. Emphasis on “why” of record keeping as 
well as the “how.” Organization suitable for one- or 
two-semester courses, Available with two Workbooks, 
Tests, Teacher’s Manual. Ready in March. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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have you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Awards 


Robert M. Kessel of the University of 
Idaho won first place in the Annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Award Project. He 
was presented a plaque by the fraternity 
for his study. “The Critical Requirements 
for Secondary School Business Teachers 
Based Upon an Analysis of Critical In- 
cidents”, a Doctor of Philosophy study 
completed at the University of Wisconsin. 

Honorable mention awards were pre- 
sented to: Thomas B. Hogancamp for his 
study, “A Comprehensive Analysis and 
Synthesis of Research Findings and 
Thought on Business Teacher Education”, 
a Doctor of Education study completed at 
Indiana University; to Mary Margaret 
Brady for her study, “A Proposed Train- 
ing Program for Operators of Key-Drive 
Calculators Based On an Analysis of Work 
Activities”, a Doctor of Education study 
completed at New York University; and 
to Darrell V. Burras for his study, “Busi- 
ness Teachers First Year of Experience. 
Selected Case Studies”, a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy study completed at the University 
of Michigan. 

The awards were presented at the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association Con- 
vention in Chicago on December 30. 

Judges for this year’s contest were: 
Russell Sicklebower, San Francisco State 
College; Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; and F. Wayne House, 
University of Nebraska. John L. Rowe 
served as chairman of the research award 
project. 


Economic Course Planned for 
Paris in July 


France will be the scene of the 32nd In- 
ternational Economic Course to be held 
from July 15 to July 29, 1959. In addition 
to outstanding lectures on French economy, 
Course members will enjoy visits to Paris 
and southern France. 

Prior to the Economic Course, the spe- 
cial itinerary for ISBE members of the 
United States provides for a tour of 
England, including Manchester, Chester 
and North Wales, Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Shakespeare Country, and London. 

The day after the Economic Course con- 
cludes, the U. S. group will leave Paris 
by private motor coach to tour Switzer- 
land; Italy—Milan, Pisa, Florence, Bo- 
logna, Venice; Austria; back to Switzer- 
land; on to Luxembourg; Belgium; and 
thence to New York. 

The cost? Approximately $135 for the 
two-week stay in France during the Eco- 
nomic Course and $945 for the tours taken 
by the United States group alone—total, 
$1,100. This includes round trip flight 
by Sabena Air Lines, but does not include 
personal spending for souvenirs, side trips, 
etc. 
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Application blanks may be secured by 
writing to Ann L. Eckersley, President, 
United States Chapter, International So- 
ciety for Business Education, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. Ask for application for the ISBE 
Travel-Study Program in Europe—Sum- 
mer of 1959. 

Plan now to take that European trip 
you have been promising yourself. 


Private Schools Improve Facilities 


Five different types of automatic ma- 
chines, representing the latest develop- 
ments in the field, have arrived at Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York, to be used in a new and greatly- 
expanded course in machine accounting and 
data processing now being offered by a 
new division of the school—the Automation 
Institute of Rochester. The equipment 
has.been made available by RBI's affilia- 
tion with the Automation Institute of 
America, a national organization offering 
complete data processing instruction. 

The new equipment includes a _ card 
punch, reproducing punch, collator, account- 
ing machine and two electronic sorters. 

An open house was held at the RBI on 
January 17, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. when 
business men, educators, prospective stu- 
dents and others interested in machine ac- 
counting’ saw the machines in operation 
and viewed motion pictures of similar 
equipment in use by business and industry. 


The new building of King’s Business 


College at 322 Lamar Avenue, Charlotte, 


North Carolina, was recently dedicated 
with impressive open house services, 
with M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
school, presiding. 

The three-story building is completely 
air-conditioned and the classrooms have 
sound-absorbent ceilings. Each room 
contains new and comfortable desks. 
New typewriters, many of them electric, 
and the latest of office machines offer 
the students an opportunity to learn on 
up-to-date equipment. An inter-com- 
munication system and a_ telephone 
switchboard facilitate the sending of 
messages. 

M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed the new dean of King’s Busi- 
ness College. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Raymond P. Barnes, chairman of the 
board of Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Thomas L. Walters, head of the busi- 
ness department of the Williamsport 
(Pennsylvania) Technical Institute. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


L. W. Norton, president of Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has been re-elected president of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges for the coming year. Keith 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Lowa, is the first vice presi- 
dent and H. J. Warr, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Amarillo, Texas, is the 
second vice president. C. W. Woodward, 
Burlington School of Business, Burling- 
ton, lowa, is executive  secretary- 
treasurer of this group. 


Edwina Hogadone, Supervisor, Re- 
tailing Department, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, was elected president of 
the American Collegiate Retailing Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting of this 
group held at New York University, 
New York City. The membership of the 
association is made up of colleges and 
universities offering baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees in professional educa- 
tion for careers in retailing. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Albert Smith, Dean, School 
of Retailing, University of Pittsburgh; 
secretary, Ralph A. Rush, Director, 
School of Distribution, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary; and _ treasurer, 
Charles Whalen, Head, Department of 
Retailing, University of Dayton. 

The spring meeting of. this group will 
be held in Williamsburg, Virginia, April 
16, 17 and 18. 


The final program has been an- 
nounced for the 62d annual convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Atlantic City, 
March 26, 27 and 28. Headquarters for 
the convention will be Hotel Am- 
bassador. 

The program of section meetings and 
area meetings for Thursday and Friday 
was outlined in the January issue of 
this magazine. 

The keynote address at the opening 
general meeting on Thursday will be de- 
livered by Austin J. McCaffrey, State 
Commissioner of Education, New 
Hampshire, and Executive Secretary, 
American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute. Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, will be the banquet speaker. He 
appears through the courtesy of Gen- 
eral Motors. In a survey conducted by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
McFarland was named “America’s 
Number One Speaker”. His topic will 
be “3-Dimensional Confidence”. 

On Friday morning a group of Wash- 
ington, D. C. business educators will 
present an adult program in business 
education through the medium of open 
circuit television. Display materials, 
photographs and other illustrative mate- 
rial will be used. All Friday morning 
meetings will be closed promptly at 
11:30 a.m. so that members can attend 
religious services in the churches at 
Atlantic City. 

The theme of the Saturday morning 
general meeting will be “Better Things 
for Better Living — Through Chem- 
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istry”. From the research laboratories 
of the nation’s large companies flows a 
steady stream of new products. George 
R. Seidel, Educational Manager, Public 
Relations Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, will explain the 
behind-the-scene story of how some du 
Pont products originate and demon- 
strate the use of a few. 


The following events have been ar- 
ranged by various groups for Atlantic 
City at the time of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association convention: 


Thursday, March 26 


Fellowship luncheon sponsored by the 
private business schools under the direc- 
tion of Albert L. Fisher, with Charles 
E. Palmer as chairman, and J. T. 
Morrow as speaker. 


Friday, March 27 


Boston University-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege Breakfast 

Rider College Alumni Luncheon 

Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


Saturday, March 28 


New York University Breakfast 
Teachers College Columbia University 
Breakfast 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the National Association for Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, to be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, in Chicago, 
February 12, 13 and 14. The convention 
theme is “Creativity in Business Teach- 
er Education—A Prospectus”. John L. 
Rowe is the program chairman. 

The program is being coordinated with 
the Administrators, Research, and In- 
ternational Society Divisions of the 
UBEA convention meeting in Chicago. 
In addition, NABTE members may at- 
tend coordinated meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

A report of the meetings will ge given 
in a later issue of this magazine. 


The convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association elected as its 
president for 1959 J, Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University. He succeeds 
Doris H, Crank. Other officers chosen 
are: First vice-president Robert Bell, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; second vice-president, Anthony 
L. Cope, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Carl Cummings, University 
of Cincinnati, will serve as secretary for 
another year. Willard C. Clark, Persh- 
ing High School, Detroit, Michigan was 
elected last year for a three-year term 
as treasurer. 


_ At the December biennial convention 
of Pi Omega Pi, the national honorary 
business education fraternity, James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls was elected national presi- 
dent for the 1958-1960 biennium, Serving 
with him on the national council will 
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be: Vice-president, Marie Vilhauer, 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Giradeau; secretary-historian, A. Mar- 
jorie Harrison, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing; editor, Edna 
Barbour, Northern Illinois University, 
De Kalb; organizer, Hulda Vaaler, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
student representative, Janet Glidden, 
Colorado State College, Greeley; past 


president, Audrey V. Dempsey, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 


Elvin Eyster has been made a national 
honorary member of Pi Omega Pi, the 
third person to be so honored. The 
other two are Herbert Enterline , and 
Alan Lloyd. 


Maurice L. Gorsky, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was elected governor general of 
Pi Rho Zeta International at the recent 
Conclave. Mrs. Louise H. Northwood, 
Hilo, Hawaii, was chosen president, and 
Gayle Dvorak, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was elected vice-president. C. W. Wood- 
ward, Burlington, Iowa continues as 
executive secretary of this group. 


Howard Cannon, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Dallas, Texas, has been 
chosen president of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion. The vice-president is Walter Trib- 
bey of Draughon's Business College, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Hampton Rutherford, 
Rutherford - Metropolitan School of 
Business, Dallas, Texas, has been re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


New Directors of the association in- 
clude Danna Hart of  Brantley- 
Draughon Business College, Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Wayne White, and 
W. A. Poimboeuf of Alexandria Busi- 
ness College, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Clisby T. Edlefsen, president of the 
Western Business Education Associa- 
tion, sends word that a joint meeting of 
the WBEA and the Oregon Business 
Education Association will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, March 19 through 21. 
The co-chairmen of the steering com- 
mittee of the convention are Glenn E. 
Hill, Cleveland High School, Portland 
and Mrs. Edith Smith, Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland. 

Mrs. Elva Martin, OBEA president, 
will preside at the luncheon meeting on 
the first day of the convention. The 
afternoon will be devoted to meetings 
of workshop groups. Dr. Edlefsen will 
preside at the banquet in the evening. 

Ralph C. Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, WBEA vice-presi- 
dent, will preside at the Friday morning 
meeting, when a panel group will dis- 
cuss “Satellites in Business and Busi- 
ness Education”. Following a luncheon 
meeting, with Mr. Hill presiding, there 
will be a “Count Down” session, with 
Ralph L. Boyd, John Pendery, Ann 
Brewington and Mrs. Edith Smith as 
speakers. Thedore Yerian will be the 
dinner speaker Friday evening. 

Dr. Edlefsen will preside at the Satur- 
day morning meeting. 


PRENTICE-HALL 


PUBLICATIONS 


Graded Timed Writings by Oliverio and Palmer offers 
completely graded typing material organized into three 
units by word frequency. Within each unit, writings 
are grouped first by stroke intensity, second by sylla- 
bic intensity. All writings are word counted and can be 
used by either beginning or advanced students. 


Tested Problems for Calculators and Listing Machines by John 
K. Keelon provides an abundance of realistic problems 
drawn from business. These problems do not teach how 
to use machines but give practice work for all kinds 
of calculators and listing machines, Thus students de- 
velop skills they can apply to actual work. 


Spelling and Word Power by Dean R. Malsbary groups 
basic words that have one thing in common, then applies 
a principle to serve as a spelling help to students, Les- 
sons are short for easy mastery. All proven testing 
devices are used. Words from specialized areas, e.g. 
Banking, Science, etc., are also provided. 


For further information, write to: 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


CHOOSING A BUSINESS CAREER, by 
William Selden and Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 47 pp., 1958. $.60. 


This handy little reference manual will 
be of interest and useful to the business 
teacher and the guidance instructor for in- 
cidental or supplemental reading. Steno- 
graphic, typing, bookkeeping, accounting, 
clerical, selling, and management jobs are 
discussed. Each topic includes a descrip- 
tion of between three and nine kinds of 
jobs within its special category. Each job 
description has been prepared so that it and 
its illustrations fit on a single page. In addi- 
tion to this, the type is large, the outside 
cover is bright red and white—so, students 
should be attracted to the format even be- 
fore they become interested in the content. 

Those business departments which can 
afford to do so will find the distribution of 
this booklet a useful bit of program-plan- 
ning publicity. 


GREGG SPEEDBUILDING FOR COLLEGES, 
Simplified, Second Edition by John R. 
Gregg, Clyde |. Blanchard, and Wood- 
row W. Baldwin, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 512 pp., 1958. $4.25. 


With slight modifications the five-lesson 
shorthand skill development and transcrip- 
tion cycle, a feature of all editions in the 
Gregg Speedbuilding series since 1932, has 
been retained in this new edition. 

The content is divided into three parts: 
brief form review, departmental dictation 
and transcription, and vocational dictation 
and transcription. These three parts make 
up 16 chapters. Each chapter of five lessons, 
totalling 80 lessons, meets the time require- 
ment of most courses in advanced short- 
hand and transcription. 

Part I is composed of one chapter or 
five lessons. These five lessons are devoted 
to a complete review of the brief forms of 
Gregg shorthand. In Parts IT and III, each 
chapter is organized as a five-lesson speed 
development and transcription cycle. The 
objectives of each lesson are as follows: 
First, building transcription skill; second, 
mastering shorthand theory; third, building 
phrase skill; fourth, building speed pro- 
gressively; and fifth, building sustained 
speed 


Spelling improvement drills, shorthand 
penmanship drills, transcription English 
pointers, word and phrase lists, vocabulary 
previews help the student as he goes 
through Part IT. Introducing each technical 
area of transcription in Part III is a list 

_of the common words for that type of 
transcription together with shorthand out- 
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lines and definitions. In the speedbuilding 
lessons, part of the reading and writing 
practice is given in longhand providing op- 
portunity for the student to copy from 
longhand into shorthand. 

The notes have been written by Charles 
Rader who writes the outlines in most of 
the Gregg books and are, as usual, beauti- 
fully and clearly written. 


INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
COURSE, 13th Edition, by D. B. Marti, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 164 pp., 1959. $2.50. 


The 13th edition again brings this text 
up to date. Only tax information pertain- 
ing to the individual return is included as 
corporation income returns are considered 
to be too complex for presentation in this 
reference manual. It has been written in a 
style that will be appealing and intelligible 
to students without a background of ac- 
counting or law. Workbook exercises, too, 
are adapted to the non-accountant level and 
will give the student considerable practice 
in applying the law and regulations pre- 
sented in the manual. 

As a class text or as a personal refer- 
ence, this manual will be useful. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 7th 
Edition, by Edwin B. Piper, Joseph 
Gruber, and Preston E. Curry; Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 566 pp., 1959. $3.16. 


Although the basic plan and popular fea- 
tures of the sixth edition of this book have 
been retained, the seventh edition of Ap- 
plied Business Arithmetic is a major re- 
vision. 

Textbook topics and problems explana- 
tions have been simplified and shortened. 
New topics, including the personal cash- 
book, telephone and telegraph, thrift in 
buying, and merchandise turnover, have 
been added. Taxes, payrolls, and horizontal 
addition are introduced early in the book. 
Contrast in presentation is achieved by 
alternating problems in tabular form with 
problems in sentence and paragraph form. 

In this new edition, the more difficult 
topics, exercises, and, symbols are desig- 
nated as optional materials to be assigned 
for faster or more capable students or 
omitted in shorter courses. These materials 
thus provide for individual and class dif- 
ferences. 

The plan of the book makes it valuable 
for personal use as well as for business use. 
In the beginning units, the student is con- 


fronted with a problem of everyday life— 
payroll, check book reconciliation, sales 
slips, etc. In attempting to discover the 
correct answer be becomes aware of his 
weakness in the fundamentals. Built into 
each unit are drills related to the arith- 
metical work of the problem. These same 
principles and processes are applied later in 
subsequent units dealing with savings and 
investments, home ownership, travel, etc. 

The book contains 18 units—83 sections. 
Tests, provided by the company, can be 
used by the teacher if desired; a teachers’ 
manual is also provided. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CORPORATION 
FINANCE, Revised Edition, by Joseph 
F. Bradley, New York: Rinehart & 
Company, inc., 644 pp., 1959. $7.00. 


Well-written and easy to follow, this 
popular book is used as the text for a basic 
course in corporation finance. It covers all 
the important aspects of financing both 
small and large corporations. 

This revision has proceeded along the 
lines of suggestions from many teachers 
previously using the book. Not only has it 
been brought up to date but it includes use- 
ful new material on taxes, voting control, 
leases, short and intermediate term financ- 
ing, and management of assets (including 
working capital). 

The new edition also integrates consum- 
er credit with business finance. 


TESTED PROBLEMS FOR CALCULATORS 
AND LISTING MACHINES, by Joha K. 
Keelon, Englewood Cliffs, New or‘ 
Prentice-Hall, inc., 73 pp., 1959. $1. 


This book can be used in any business 
machines class or in any course including 
training on calculators and listing machines. 
Except for the first few pages—which do 
present certain exercises to develop touch 
addition on ten-key listing and key-driven 
machines, and exercises in discounts, net 
amounts, decimals, and decimal equivalents, 
the book contains no instructional material. 
The teacher is referred for this informa- 
tion to the machine company manuals that 
are complete and up to date. 

Essentially, then, this book is made up 
of practical, thought-provoking business 
problems like those the student is likely to 
meet in business. Similar materials are 
grouped together and interest is carried 
from one period to the next. 

Part I provides instruction according to 
type of machine. Parts II through VII are 
the same for all machines. Thus the 
student, in the course of a year, will work 
each business problem four times if he has 
access to the four types of machines—full 
keyboard, 10-key, rotary, and key-driven. 
As the year progresses, the teaching is 
lightened as there is less need for discusing 
problems and explaining objectives and 
quality and accuracy of the students’ work 
improves. 

This kind of text will be new to most 
business teachers; the theory of presenta- 
tion is a sound one. 
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X length bathing suits. 
If you still use a bulky 
eraser, do yourself a favor 
by tossing it in the basket. 
Get an A.W.FaBER slim, trim 
pencil-shaped EraserSTIK 
that whisks away single letters 
of a word without marring the 
surrounding area. With 
J EraserStiK you erase without a 
trace. Let EraserSt1K make 
you a better Secretary, 
Get a few today. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 204 


ACTIVITY FUNDS + BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Carroll H. Blanchard, Jr. 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Albany 


O you play an active role in the han- 

dling of your school activity finances? 
If so, you are in good company! In a re- 
cent survey, 275 public high schools were 
selected at random throughout the United 
States and polled as to the extent their 
business teachers were involved with the 
direction of school activity funds. Replies 
were received from 246 public high schools. 
These schools may be listed as to size in 
the following manner: 


Small (less than 500 students) 87 
Medium (500 to 1000 students) 75 
Large (over 1000 students enrolled) 84 
Total Replies from the —- 

275 contacted . 246 


Of this number, the following public 
high schools indicated that one or more of 
their business teachers were directly in- 
volved with school activity finances : 


87 Small Size High Schools: 63 or 72% 
75 Medium Size High Schools: 47 or 62% 
84 Large Size High Schools: 38 or 45% 


What Are Activity Funds? 


Perhaps it would be well to pause for a 
moment and clarify what is meant by 
school activity fund or finances. For the 
purposes of the survey, the term was taken 
to mean: 

(1) A central agency within the high 
school which handles all money and is re- 
sponsible for the finances of all the in- 
dividual clubs, athletic groups and other 
schoo! organizations. 

(2) This central agency maintains a 
complete set of financial records for the 
various school activities and issues periodic 
reports on financial condition. 

(3) One or more adults connected with 
the school system are charged with the 
supervision of this agency. (Our study was 
conducted to determine the extent to which 
this duty is assigned to business teachers.) 

A rather large percentage of the small 
high schools reporting (72%), assigned 
the supervision of funds to their business 
teachers in contrast to the much smaller 
figure reported by the large public high 
schools, A possible explanation for this 
is suggested in the response of a number 


of the medium and larger schools to the 
effect that this function is performed by 
their school district business manager or 
school secretary. 


Titles of Participants 


A wide variety of titles were given to 
the positions held by the business teachers 
participating in this activity fund function. 
The titles most frequently listed were as 
follows: School bookkeeper, school auditor, 
school treasurer, activities secretary, direc- 
tor of school finances, financial manager, 
advisor to school treasurers, sponsor of 
school treasurers. _ 

The schools reporting a business teacher 
involved with activity finances were also 
asked to indicate areas in which these 
teachers encountered difficulty in perform- 
ing this duty; and in which they would 
find outside help and information useful. 
The following areas were listed: 


Number of 
Times 
Area: Indicated 
Procedures for Monthly and 
Annual Reporting ........... 131 
Procedures for Preparing 


Procedures for Handling Cash, 
Gate Receipts, Activity Ticket ° 


Sales, Concessions, etc. ....... 110 
Procedures for Handling’ 

Purchases, Requisitions ...... 99 
Bookkeeping Procedures for: 

Medium Schools ............. 36 


Certainly, this survey was too limited in 
scope to draw from it any positive con- 
clusions. It does, however, indicate the 
possibility of an area of work in which 
more business teachers are involved than 
many of us are, perhaps aware. It sug- 
gests an outside-of-class activity with 
which many of our classroom teachers are 
connected, in which some of them have 
encountered difficulty and have reported an 
interest in further study and information in 
that area. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. 


39th YEAR 
C. R. Cozsens, Mgr. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Enroll now. 


Member N. A. T. A, 


Clinton, lowa 
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WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Theo. Carter 
Outstanding M.H. Freeman 
Educators McGill 
Theo. Yerian | 


4 You Can Write Longhand. You Can Write Briethand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and — 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Lincoln Ave. Allied Building 310 Front St. 
25, Wlinois 645 S. Hemstead, N. Y. 


5850 McComas Avenue 169 E. Emerson 
, Texas Melrose, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


| 
| 10 Days Free Examination | 
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A NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM has increased 
record-keeping efficiency for this business. 


WELL-PLANNED OFFICE of this 80- 
year old Printing establishment. 


C. H. PETERS 11, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of 
man & Peters, Inc. 


OPERATORS LIKE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


SEEMAN & PETERS, 
inc. in Saginaw, Mich. 


because they are accurate and easy to operate. 


“Our Calional System 


pays for itself every 11 months.”’—seeman & Peters, Inc., Soginow, Mich 


“Cost recording in a printing plant is 
complex work because no two print- 
ing jobs are alike,” writes C. H. 
Peters III, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Seeman & Peters, Inc. “Yet we find 
that our National System handles 
this work with speed and efficiency. 

“Even though our business has ex- 
panded greatly, our Nationals keep 
all records posted to date. As a re- 
sult, management and department 
heads have on their desks each 
morning a report of the previous 


day’s production. This information 
is of vital importance in making busi- 
ness decisions. 

“Through increased record-keep- 
ing efficiency and reduced operating 
expenses, our National System saves 
us more than $12,600 a year, pays 
for itself every 11 months.” 


CHL 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
Seeman & Peters, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
ee the yellow pages of your 
phone book.) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES > CASH REGISTERS — 
parce (Wo Carson Reau 
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